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Award for Mitterrand 


French President Francois Mitterrand (right) receives an 
honorary citizenship of Frankfurt from Frankfurt"s mayor, 


Mitterrand travelled from Bonn, 


Phen \P,y 

in Poland the private svetor his hek 

us wu in aıçricultur e. while the Church 

hus remated lhe ucknowlcdgod repre- 
sentative ofthe Polish peuple. 

Ruminia insists on continuing with 
ils foreign pulicy escapades, u hile Hun- 
pary's economic reforms hive milde il iı 
far ery Irom Ihe Sas ict model. 

In East Germany, the Churchvs tnsIn1 
on retaining Lhuir dutonomy. Even Bul- 
garia hus hugun tu espulusê ils uwu 

Continued on page 2 


M. 
where he discussed cultural tles with Chancellor Kohl. 


Eaxsı German lead- 
ers sidestepped the 
cuusequcences of 
destalinisation, la- 
ter making uso of 
other opportunities 
of leeway for the 
pursuit of policies 
more .alunul 10 
(heir national inter- 
usts. The Eial Gier- 
mans mude use of 
thwir economic and 
technical lead and 
their reliahilly as 
loyal members ul 
the East Bloc, The 
Bulgarians mile 
use uf the cunlidl- 
cence they had 
carned by uaunch (Essay page 5). 

loyalty to Moscow. What has become of 
heve indisidual moves wind voviul 


Wolfram Brüock. 


. IG khecpung.wilh tuspeclve nallunul 


conditions? 

The resull ul decales ol differentir 
Lion on the Sovict Uniun’s Jourstep his 
been sociulism in such û variety ol furnts 
thu the Suvivt claim tu uniformity Nils 
been set back sufliciently for the Suviet 
leaders themselves to praduilly feel il to 
be more appropriate to frame il nure 
flexibly. 


, post-war period, but the Poles and Eûsı 


Germans were prübably a litle better 


off than thé others. 


Mure substantial and faur-reaching 


dilferences in the systent vf government 


and realities of life in castern central 
and south-eastern Europe dil not uirise 
until after the unrest ht shook the ru 
gion in IY56, however. 

° The Pules emerged witli a leadership 
of their own making, cuntbined with ù 
consitlerable giıin in sovereignty. 

The suppression uf the Hungaria 
uprising seemed initially to have the op- 
posite effect: Lhungary was now firmly 
under Soviet rule. 

“lt was years before the Hungarians’ 
courage paid dividencls in terms of lev- 
way to pursue cconomic policies of their 


iu. which paid ne more than 
lip service ıo deslulinisatiun. neverthe- 
less rok advantnye of Ile reliiition of 


bı ull, jd‏ جا تایان ند یندا 
ater of the Sino-Sovicl conflict to en-‏ 


hark on whal initially was iı tacit policy’ 
of national interest. 

Czechoslovakia stubbornly resistecl 
destalinisation. lt did not vel ibout its 
counterpirt to 1956 until vver a decade 
later. The LYÖ% “Prague Spring” led to a 
collapse ind reversion t0 almost late 
Stalinist conditions. The Bulgarian and 


know-how from which the Russians 
would arguably have derived the greuler 
benefit at this stage. 

Topics covered rangecl fron1 safety al 
nuclear power stations anl the clisposal 
of radioactive wasle to new (levelop- 
ments in nuclear technology and re- 
search sectors such is plasma physics. 

In making a point of showing they are 
in no hurry to hold joint seminars on 
such issues despite their thirst for 
knowledge the Soviet authorities make 
it clear how great the Kremlin"s displea- 
sure iS. 

In the final analysis the move must be 
segn in the same light as {he hard line 
‘taken by thé Soviet lender i in Reykjavik, 

Mr Gorbachov clearly’ ‘has feasons 
‘for cbmbining thê wide range of bis dis- 
armament ‘proposals with the ' strong 
hand of a superpower leadêr, 2 

The Kremlin toûk exception to more 
‘than Chancellor Kohl's thalce of words 
in what it saw as a provocation; ii was 
‘dilso most aûnoyed by the time and 
placé: the Reykjavik SUmmit issue of a 
us newsweékly. 
| The way in which Ihe Soviet niedla 
treated the Chancellor's Visit to Wash- 
inglon augured ill. He: was ade oul to 
be an eager YS vassal and lhe first Nato 
feder to ‘rush 0ا‎ Washington for his 
briefing. 

ji now remains to be secon; whether all 
Hé effort , expended, an .elearing away 

" ' Gontinuéd on page ë 


A cooler wind 
between Bonn 
and Moscow 


sians took exception was countered not 
by a verbal broadside but by cancelling 
Herr Riesenhuber’s invitation. 

fı was a response more cutting than 
virtually any conventional contents of 
the diplomatic bag. 0 

The atoms-for-peage. cooperalion 
ogreément Herr Rieşenhuber, the Ger- 
man Research and Technology . Mihis- 
ter, was clue to sign in Moscow is im- 
portant for both sides. ., ., 

, In political terms Bann's interest is 
grcaler hecause the visil| was ta have 
dealt with the first of three, agreements 
designed to flesh oul the framework 
Agreement on technological and scien- 
tific, copperalion concluded by Foreign 
Minişter Genscher, 

Hailed as a “ncw leaf in the book. of 
Mutual relations,” . this , framework 


‘agreement reached: in July would now 


have heen fleshed out ,witlh. a,.detatlecdl 
agreement if lhe vişit.had gone.ahead, 
marking the beginning of an. arduaus ror 
turn to normal. 

‘That has now; béeid posiponed, as haş 
‘ihe exéhaige of ideas and nuclear 


o mention has been made in the 

Soviet media of Helmut Kohl's 
controversial Newsweek interview link- 
ing Mikhail Gorbachov's aptitude for 
public relations with that of Nazi Propn- 
panda.Minister Josef Gacbhbels, 

Any suggestion. of, a link belween 
Gorbachov and Goebbels is so embar- 
rassing in Soviet eyes as to be unpub- 
lishahle. Şo unless some special sirala- 
gem is devised, Soviet public opinion 
will remain unaware pf the reason for 
the latest chill in relations between 
Bonn and Moscow. 

The Kremlin prefers to abide by its 

cautious policy of not announcing the 


‘arrlval of a visiting politician’ until he 
.has landed at Moscow airporl. . 


No-one . needs : even ‘to mention 


‘Bonn's Heinz Riesephuber in the Soviet 


capilal. His visit to Moscow waş. çan” 
celled by the Russians at the last minute 
but that. Soviet officialš seem to fecl, 
rieed not’ concern ihe wider Soviet pub- 
lic. 

The calling-off çf Herr Riesenhuber' 5 
visit was consistent with, the latest So- 
viet approach of retaliation by, Uncon- 
vêntional means, 

İh returf' for the expulsion of Şoviet 


` diplomats from the United States the 
‘Rüssians' replied not in’ kind bul by. 


withdrawing Sovlet auxiliary ştaff from 
‘the US embassy ii Moscow. 1 

A turn of :phrãşe attributed lo’ the 
Gernian Chancellor to whiclı the Rus- 


ٍ , Paê 12 ر‎ 


National variety within East Bloc. 
— but not too much of it 


ile 1 eine 


J hen Soviet rule wis smotheringly 
imposed on castern central and 
south-eastern Europe at the end of the 
war, Weslern governments und peoples 
saw the East in lerms of unifvrm and 
monotonous squalor. 

All over.the East Bloc totalitarian des- 
polism was seen as uppressing peoples 
and subjects. This was a realistic view. 

ln all countries in the Soviet cmpire thu 
Kremlin destroyed non-communist parl- 
ics, abolished freedom uf information anl 
transformed the judiciary ini an adjunct 
ofthe police with unlimited powers. 

The ceconomy was nationalised. Wir Wis 
waged on the Church. and religion and, 
Marxism-Leninism was introduced ils it 
rumpulsory crcl. Wr this bhisic pillern 
n Frtreustern Eu 

The answer. even in Stalin's days. was 
ihat conditions were not everywhere 
identical. Moscow dealt differently with 
lhe national feelings of individual op- 
pressed nations. 

The Hungarians were expected 10 
dispense with national sentiment, ıhe 
Rumanians and Bulgarians to exercise 
restraint. 

The Poles were permitted to be na- 
tionalist in outlook as long as their na- 
tionalism was anti-German. 

The Czechs, who in those days were 
stİll decidedly pro-Russian in ououk. 
were allowed to wallow in nationalism, 

In Roman Catholic countries, persecu- 
tion of the Church went ahead in full 
swing. It was particularly harsh „in: Cze- 
choslovakia and Hungary, but less so in 
Poland, 

Czechoslovakia, was far better suppli- 
ed with.consumer goods than either Ru- 
mania or Hungary. 

All countries in Soviet-occupied, Eu- 
rope were hard hit in the immediate 
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German roads will get you 
there — to the Palatinate 
woods, for instance, where 
2,000 years ago Roman 
legionaries were already 
growing wine. Each vine ylelds 
up to three Iltres of various 
Kkinds.of wine, such as 
Riesling, Sylvaner, Müller- 
Thurgau, Scheurebe or 
Gewürztraminer. Grapes are 
gathered in the autumn but 
the season never ends. 
Palatinate people are always 
ready to throw a party, and 
wine always holds pride of 
place, generating 
Gemitlichkeitand good 
cheer. As at the annual Bad 
Dürkheim Wurstmarkt, or 
Sausage market, the 
Deidesheim goat auction and 
the election of the German 
Wine Queen in Neustadt. Stay 
the night in wine- ~growing 
Villages, taste the wines and 
become a connoisseur. 


Visit Germany and let the Wine 
Route bê your gulde. 


EY 
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1 Grapes on the vine 
2 Dorrenbach 
3 StMartin 
4 Deidesheim 
5 Wachenheim 
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given to issues.such as pensions, héalth 
or lhe safeguarding of a living wage. 
Though the suggestion made by Kurt 
Biedenkopf.(CDU) thal a basic pension 
shoul: be guaranteed by the govern- 
menl and topped up by payments from a 
private ‘ pensions ’ insurance : cpmpany 
was strongly criticised this docs not 
mean thal the idea need neccessarily be 
wrong or imptacticable. E 
Sticking to a system, even if the sys- 
tem has proven its worth for many de- 
cades, can resull in a situation in whiçh 
the problem:at hand. — inıthiş. caşe the 
dramatic shift in the ratio of dontriby- 
tions {o and. payments from pensiods 
schemes ,~— becomes insoluble if basic 
conditions change, E : 
Aboye „all, the CDU,and,.SPD. will 
have ta initiate a new public discussion 
on this and related problems during.lhe 
next legislative .periosl., 


i 
` ldêas wanted .. ... 
O , I GE 

The unexpucted success of, ‘the 
Greens. in (he, Baviurian şlate elecljons 
indir¢etly reveals how much discussion 
is needed on these işsues. a 

The Greens were able to get 20 per 
cent or more uf the vote in urban arcas 
with a igh average level of cducation 
antl ahuve-average levels of income, . 

‘This at least indicates that a large sec- 
tion of the population would like 10 ste 
ù discussion un new idcas Lhit are in- 
deed new. 

The cstabtished political partius, es- 
pecially the SPD, cannot in the long run 
afford lo try to come tu terms with the 
future with wortls while it reality pursu- 
ing the palicies they have always bevn 
MONE. 


Peter Apspuvher 
(Nirnbergeı Nachrichlcn, 25 October [Whey 


help 


glancing than others 


bers come up with some very interesting 
findings. 

A clear majority of employees. orga- 
nised in trade unions felt thal the iniro- 
duction of new technologies is essential 
to maintain and strengthen the ecûno- 
my's compêlitive strength despite the 
associated job security risks, 

At the sûme.time 80 per cent of the 
employees surveyed felt that. workers 
should be given a greatér say Ii matters 
relating tO decisions in this field, 

The latter iş all the more interesting 
in view of the fact that only a mifiority of 
the trade union members intervicwed’ 
felt thal the general, l.e, not issue-specif- 


` ic, denıandl by unions for more codermi~ 


nation is important. 
The collective bargaltting'paftners, in 
‘particular cmployers,. should take the 
fears, vuiced in tis survey seriously, ancl 
try to ensurg the purticipalipn of work- 
ers.in fhe shaping of, their own fuuure 
and the future of industrial society, 

Whether this finds its expression jin 
the form of special arrangements, for 
specific plants or umbrella ngrceements 
containing guidelines for the intruduc- 
tion uf. new technulogics, working con- 
ditions ete. is not the ducisivê issu, 

The main thing is tht goodwill is 
shown on both sides. This will enable anı 
agreement to be fund on how (û intra” 
duce new technologies without excess- 
ively adverse effects. 

This introduction should nut he del- 

N 


اتج 
herfê. 1‏ 
Serious consideration niust also he‏ 


A 


next 10 years are the main items 11n ihe 
package for the future. 
Yet when asked.to be specific, Rau 


2 ا ا can’t..’,‏ 

` The'siggëstion of an ihicomè-tax şur- ` 
charge ûn. high-income earners, for ex- 
ple. an effort to stop the “redlistrib- 
ution of income from the bottom to {he 
top" of society is more û case of coming. 
to terms with the past than with the f~ 
ture... ° 8 

With its emphasis on the aspect of so- 
cial. justice in the state. election canı. 
piaign in Bavaria the SPD was not even 
able lw persuade enough of ils own re- 
flat volers to gût the polls, 8 

Apart frém forcign and stetrity poli 
cies il ik already clear which problems 
will represent 1he malin challenges to the 
new government and opposition’ parties 
in Bonn after'the general election. 

‘One major problem will he haw to 
cêntrol the far-renching sécial inıplic- 
ations of the new technologies whichire 
rapidly changing the face of industrial 
sociely. 

` Another is how to safeguard’ the fin- 
ancing uf rclirement pensions and 
health insurance schemes after the year 
2000 via û fundamental restructuring uf 
the system. 

bpethetrdesinion'tatfed- 
eratinn DGB of thousands of its menı- 


.. şone more 


#:HOME AFFAIRS. 2 ! e 
The partiêès glance towards the future — 


e E 

`F the many 4logahs bandied round 
Ob the parties during’ the' general 
election campaign, orie ‘ii particular is 
betoming mûrê! and 'morte popular: Zıı- 
kuhft (future). i" i: ol mm: 
` At thê'CDU'partytöhğréss in Mainz; 
ıhe palty's 'büsinêss" manager,’ Heiner 
Geissler; iitroduced'i' Zukunftsnaiiifest 
{a manifesto for the futûre) as a bašîš for 


discussion,” ’ i ‘° REE 

The SPD party cofigrêss ih Nurem- 
berg was also û fiture-ûriêntéd affair, 
„concentralinğ oi challenges diring thé 
next legislative pêribd'  ' ' 

` But; Apart frort the Grécûs with their 
very uninlibiledl Fêlafiorniship to'thê fui 
turê And utbopiah ideas, fone of the pari 
leš has a real idea about the future. 

‘he CDU and CSU, with theif eom- 
placent campaign slogan Wetier 50, 
Pemschluntd (roughly; “Keep up" the 
guod work, HD , Arê. primarily 
intent ön presgrvifg the tried and tested 
ralher than promoting change: 

Geissler realises ‘tat this is not 
enough ‘and that.it will he essential dur” 
inğ Ihe next parliamentary têrm lo give 
the voterş,a more comprehensive vision 
ahout the futute, '' '. 

The SPD arid its candidite for Chan- 
cellor, Johannes Rau, have indicated 
that if elected they will ûnda much of 
what the government has done over the 
past fouryêars, 

,Traglitiohal SPD issues (social justice, 
for example) îh recnnviliatiun of econ- 
Omioammtiusuniogical irilerests naye 
the phaseout of nuclear energy over the 


muffs too, since the likcable min front 
Wuppertal is gering ta have 1o fuce up tv 
the icy wind of political opposition. 

Rau knows which parts of his hody 
arc at risk, referring to Ihe kick on the 
shins the SPD was given in Bavaria. 

He warned against giving up the fight 
for.victory on 25 January just because 
ıhe parly was still smarting from its 
wounds in Bavaria. OE 

Two former SPD stars, Herbert Weh- 


| SPD holds a special meeting in 
bid to boost election morale 


flags Johannes' Rau elucidated the 
SPD'S stance in Its relations’ with the 
West and the East. : 

"His 48-minute speech’ referred tO a 


ner and Karl Schiller, were sat among 
the delegates in.the audience.  - و‎ 
Helmut Sçhmidt was on a visit to 
Potsdam. . E : 
The pariy's naw stars, nicknamed 
Willy's. (Willy Brandt's) grandchildren, 
were up pn the stage: Oskar Lafontaine, 
Karsten Voigt, Gerhard Schröder, Die- 
ter Spöri, Volker Hauff, Bjêrn Enghçlm 
and Anke Fuchs. , `. ,. 
Willy Brandt, the. undisputed author-. 
ity in the SPD, waš sal alongside them. 
, Criticisşihg the CDU and CSU, Brghdt, 
sttessed that thê conservative parliés’ 
mùst bê rêplaçed by the “lively SPD af! 
the “party Of renewal”, 0 
“The SPD and Johandes Rau still Have 
thrt? mûriths' {o tnaktë, thie ' iriipdšsîble! 
pagtible,i ol e e Fm 3 
"By focussing ùf tax policy isducs thie 
SPD is ttyihğ ta litkle the gdVérnment’ 
in fields in which many people fekl it' has 
been gucteşshûl 1 ni Ot joi 
‘Rhu didnot: ref té the Greetis: 
wunis to gêt “what is' his by right", 
` Howeyër, ‘tHe: 1 differénce ’ bëlwéGh 
renlity,-i.ef'the‘last general eleclion re- 


He 


° gulf, andithe {argct Of'48' per ceil de 


stribed by' Rau.as “uxfremely meaning~ 

ful"is 9:B'per cehl i e EE 
is. ` Ekkehard Kohrs 

". ».(@enesal-Anzciger, Bnnu}27 Octobir 1986} 


.SeerolAigiige 


„„ Rau still hopes thatthe SPD will be, 
able to win on lis own. . 

. :‘Sdmetimes almost kneeling,. some- 
times shadow-boxing Rau enumerated 
the mistakês made by the Koh! govern- 
ment, i. SS 
... His choice of words was restrained in 
accordantg with.his own motto “recon 


citiation not division”. ا‎ 
; , To many. :of the delegates Rau's, 
drêa of a riore just world. may, have 


ppeale 
pileeslong: and’ 


rgacd ;stêners 


‘'ptdplê want to ger involéd 
and,invest:lhçir, personal jime and.engr~ 
gy İn the process of. renewal, Please oke, 
them şeriously" , vr il i o 
Harald Schêfer, a dlelegate from, Bad: 
en, gave ıRauia, present: of -siraw shoos 
from .theı.Black Rorest-ifor «the .:wbole 
family,explaining how they keep-out Ihe 
Old. ssi oa yh it aE HN 
Ray’ could;also lo .with somd! ear: 


critical partnership with ıhe USA and té 
uniderstariding dnd & balance of’ power 
withthe East Bloc-cüuitrles, : ' “ 
` ‘By the time he finished Rau’s hair was 
ruffled and sweat was pûuting'down his 
cheeks “0 hme lr 
:1The loutl-speakerš broke down'sevèr- 
al: times arid’ hiš rostrûm almost! col’ 
lapsed on one ocdasiùn,' ‘1 ı.0: vr" i. 
".Unperturbed,'.Rau ‘listed thë ‘nfain 
points of his policy programme,ranging 
fromıtax concessions to the revocation’ 
of SD! arrarıgements: ‘. e . 
.-*My aim is to become a Chancellor of 
dialoguej" hê‘proclaimed;. . iı. i” 1 
The delegatésyhoweveri'did not seen 
all that convinced'by‘his'optimism,: ' !* 
-‘Although 'thêre was plenty’ of ‘ap- 
plauše and a standing ovitlonat the. end. 
the response’ was' not allithat Cnthaslnri 
tiCi'a. - : EL UL 
- The previous SFPD congress in August 
already: dealt with. Rau'sl palicys::pror. 
gramme, which meant thatihe: was un» 
able to cffornewlasgpect§. i ¦ si. 
iı. Bven' the imést ‘enthusiastic member 
‘of the SPD probably. no longer.scriqisly 
believes-that.the'party car obtainiani Ab- 
solute MajoOrlya,i<: itl 1 i: . 
.lopian‘:objdétives . mako : 
more difficult for the, active" parlyı: up» 
porters.working :Qutiin the wintry cold 
to stale thelr casêxwith-real'enthusiasm. 


1 
aS 1 


In-line: with:thê motto “Renew to pre- 
Serve .the. future!" and .Syrrouuded by 


he Social Democrats have held i 

special'party meeting in Offenburg 
in an atlempt (O give their xhaken mo- 
rale a pre-electioh lift, ' " 

The Bavarian electiori resuli, in wliich 
the party got’a paltry 27.7 per cent of 
thë vûte, its Wetst performance Since 
the war, hit cofifidénce hard. 1 

Su did the Neue Heimat’ affair, in 
#hichî the luge tradë-unién ün proper- 
ly group; healij in debt, was ‘sold off 
fûr ù mark, E 1 

Shadow Chancellor Joh; nhës F 
urgèd ‘hiš fellow? delegates’ io “fight 
alongsidê him"; 'patiialheiiary , party 
leader’ Hans-Jochen Véğel'said that the 
SPD wWaš néw “all thé riote detetmined" 


campags bnckgrQUAd..4:, 4 ol ff 


. Qne-delegate sail, in jest and:wi{hOut. 
knowing; what .Rau,lwas. lo say ir: biş, 
speçch,;: that; plenty.. ofi . oti, gir, , was 
needed, to,prapel,qireraft, QF {hiş tYpPe.. 
Alşo, .there, was .no‘compass-peedie ‘on 


he COMPB§ 1.1... Û sus". soar 


0 
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` Bomb-case upshot complicate 


laSCuş 


This autumn Foreign Minister Shay; 
was due to visit Bûn, E 

He would have been the 
ranking Syrian visitor to the 
Republic for eight years... 
, During preparations for hiş visi 
zar Hindawi, a 32-year-old JOO 
was found guilty of plotting, with Sy: 
ian backing, to blow up an E! Al aire 

er with 370 passengers on board, 

Bonn is likely to have been Bivenn 
tice of Britain's plan to break off dipl 
matic ties with Syria and could hard 
afford to slight Whitehall by official 
welcoming the Syrian Foreign Minis 
ter. 

The Syrian authorities announced 
that the visit was to go ahead, evidentl 
in a bid to force Bonp’s hand, but the 
German government was unmoved, 

It announced that talks had failed io 
reach agreemént on a date forthe visit. 

Klaus Bering 
{Nürnberger Nachrichten, 28 Octaber 198%) 
پپپ پپپ‎ 
Continued from page 1 


economic interests in dealings with tle 
Soviet Union. 

Variety is the'keyword, yet nowher 
have special characteristics made such 
an inroad into the political system as le 
warrant the claim that an alternatite 
brand of socialism has taken shape 
` rival the Soviet variety. 3 

Long before destalinisation in the 
Soviet Union Yugoslavia set out lo € 
tablish an alternative, 

Two years after Stalin's break with 
Tito the Yugoslav Communist ar 
nounced plans for democratic, “sell” 
governing socialism." 

It was planned, or so it was said in 
Belgrade at the time, as a counter-real 
ity to the dictatorship imposed on the 
people in the Soviet Union. ' ۴ 

This idea sounded most promising 
10 peoples oppressed by Soviet rule. 

They hoped a different, freer social’ 
ism might bring about the renewal of 
the variety from which they were suf 
fering, 

The Yugoslav Communists changed 
a number of economie mechanisms 
and allowed their sübjects a nuber 0 
freedoms. 
` But neither Tito’ nor his successors 
Introduced democratic socialist heY 
chose to abide by Leninist parly ul" 4 

Iramains to'this day the'only Dram ٤ 
of socialism’ so’ far: ptactisêd in com 
munist-ruled Eurppe,. =. . 

“Johann Georg Relssmiller 
- = ` (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zellung 
fûr Deutschland, 30 October 1986) 
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exports tO - 


Syrian exports 66:5 per: . 


Bonn’s links with D. 


N Britain has broken off diplo- 

L ¥ matic ties with Syria and the Unit- 
ed States and: Canada have recalled 
their ambassadors from Damascus in 
view of Syrian complicity in internation 
al terrorism, Bonr's ties with Damascus 
have come under scrutiny again. 

Mirs Thatcher's government called on 
European Community governments to 
show solidarity at a time when relations 
.between Bonn and Damascus were re- 
turning to normal, : 

The Federal government temporarily 
froze relations with President Assad's 

. regimê in the early 1980s following acti 
vities by Syrian terrorist commandos in 
the Federal! Republic. 

, Foreign Minister Génscher did not 
agree to reactivate ties until August 
1985. 

Relatiris between Bonn and Damas- 
cus have for years bee subjected to se- 
vere and repeated strain, 

Syria's intransigent attitude in the Ar- 
ab-Israeli conflict, its ties with Moscow 
and its brutal repression of fundamen- 
talist critics such as the Moslem Broth- 
erhood made serious inroads on the 
prestige of the Syrian leader, who paid 
Bonn his last state visit in 1978, 

Relations plummeted to rock bottom 
when terrorist commandos sent from 
Syria struck at opponents of President 
Assad in Germany. 

Bonn was convinced the terrorists 
were acting on instructions from Dam- 
asctus and froze development aid totall- 
ing roughly DM10Om a year. By J980 
Syria had received over DM 7UUm in 
German aid. 

CSU leader Franz Josef Strauss, the 
Bavarian Premier, spearheaded the 
thaw by visiting Damascus in February 
1984 to break the ice, 

He was able to base his move on the 
Benerally-held view that a Middle East 
settlement was impossible without Syria 
and could certainly not be imposed 
against Syria's will. e 


Questions 

` Defence: Minister Mustafa Tlas re- 
ferred to Herr Strauss as a *peršonal 
friend of President Assad and of mine." 

, Bundestag Opposition leader Hans- 
Jochen Vogel, a former Social Denioc- 
ratic 'mayor of Munich, the’ Bavhrian 
capital. has now asked why Herr 
Strauss has’ nothing to say’about Syr- 
ia's rolê in international terrorism. ا‎ 

After all, he disdiinfuily added, the 
Bavarian Premier had again bêen, wel- 
Coritd as 'a ‘statë' visitor'to Damascus 
only last Marth. E 

Bonn resumed development ajd in 
July 1985, authorisidg payment Of 
DM72m in loans previqüsly arranged. 
A further DM5êm ‘loan has just been 
granted. ' i Suis 
; Lust year German iidustrial inVest- 
ment in Syria exceeded DM 120m, the 
largest amount in any one Third World 
O 0 ر‎ 
Most was invested in. petroleum pro- 
jects by Deminêx, a German company 
that produces oil in Syria: Ojj accounts 
for thrce quarters qf Sy kDOFES ti 
tie Federal Republic. 8 

, Trade continued ‘to decline’ in ihe 
first six oaths 5 this yehr, wit Ger. 
man exports 35,f. par çet down to -- 
DM262 mm and $ Par gent down. to 
cent down tq. DMIQ4m:.; 


Europe, is waging trade war on two 


fronts. . 

The deficit in US trade in goods with 
Japan last year totalled .riearly S40bn, 
while America's deficit in trade with the 
European Community amounted to 
roughly $23bn (ns against a surplus of 
$19bn as recently asin 1980). 

Given this encouraging tend in trade 
with the United States, Europe can have 
few grounds for complaint. Clashes oe- 
cur solely in connection with American 
attacks on. Europe, 

Europe's Common Agricultural Policy 
has constantly been criticised, while this 

year Washington has seen fit to complain 

about the consequences ofSpain and Por- 
tugal joining the Community. 
America is worried that US exports 
of agricultural produce 1o Spain and 
Portugal may be seriously hit as a result. 
This complaint has yet to be settled, 
It is one of the issues referred lo Gatt 
for mediation in the ‘hope that Gatt offi- 
‘cials may be able to propose a satisfac- 
torysolution, 
The latest clash between Europe and 
Japan has occurred because Tokyo has 
taken to imposing restrictions on imports 
of wine, spirits, skis and skiing equipment 
from the European Community. : 
Special tariffs and additional! dutie 
have been imposed on wine, whisky and 
other spirits from European Commun- 
lIty countries witlı the result that wines 
and spirits imported from Europe can 
no longer compete with local products. 

. European manufacturers, having 
cornered 50 per cent of the Japanese 
market for skis and skiing equipment, 
suddenly faced safety requirements well 
above international ISO standards. 

The Japanese argued that stricter 
standards were necessary because snow 
and weather conditions were more ex- 
acting in Japan than in Europe. 

The European Community cees this 
argunıent as a mere pretext for trade 
restraint. 

This is yet another issue that is to be 
referred to Gatt now the European 
Commission has given the go-ahead for 
proceedings: against Japan in accord- 
ance with Article 23/2 of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

„_ Whatever the outcome, a swift solu- 
tion need not be expected, and in the 
meantime Europe's deficit in trade with 
Japan threatens to increase. 

In the first eight months of this year it 
increased by 57.9 per cent in dollar terms, 

Between January and September 
1986 the Japanese surplus in trade with 
the European Commrnity amounted to 
$13.3bn, as against $11.5bn alt last 
year, with the year's end total likely to 
exceed ŞI šbn. 

The Japanese say thie European trade 
deficit has grown much lešs alarmingly 
— by a mere 8.2 per cent in yen terms — 
but the Europeans are not satisfled with 
this linë of argument, - ا‎ 

Yet it may fairly be argued ‘that cori- 
Stant exchange rate fluctuations make it 
virtually impossible'to draw exact com- 
parisons. 2 

. Against this backgrourid the Euro- 
pean Community iow plans lo bring 
even heavier pressure to bear on Japan, 
Adding actions {o words. 0 

European offiéials are increasingly 
wondering whether Mir Nakasone is aı 
all serious about the undertakings .he 
‘has given. May he nut, in the final analy- 
3îs, fee! Americu is much more import- 
ml than Europe? : 

Tokyo nay well take ‘the Euro 
Countries, usually at loggerheads with each 
other, less seriously tla the-Uniled States, 

1 docs so, they’ will have only themselves 
lo blame. , Hans-Peter Ot 

, . `, {Rheinlseher Merkür/Christ ud Wei, 
:  , Bonn, 3}| O¢pober I986) 


2 
mM WORLD AFFAIRS. 
Warm-up bout 
. on:eve of 


Gatt main event 


rial Wb 


RHEINISCHER MERKUR 


Ril ions between the. world's threc 
major trading powers — Europe, 

America and Japart — are still strained, 

Fresh clashes have occurred in Gatt 
on the eve of the eighth round of talks 
on liberalising world trade and prevenl- 

ig protectionism. ۴ 

The Eûuropeai Community's role in 
these clashes is ambivalent, 

Europe has repeatedly and’at times 
irenchantly criticised the Japanese gov- 
ernment and Japapese industry for’ res- 
trieting access lo the Japanese market, 

. Yet Europe ls also under heavy US fire, . 
which Is why several disputes have been ` 
referred to Galt committees in Geneva 
with a lew to reaching a solution. 

Bilateral talks having failed to arrive at 
acceptable terms, mediation isin demand, 

Trade ties between the European 
Community and Japan were a salient 
feature of Common Market foreign and 
trade policies in Wilhelm Haferkamp's 
time as vice-president of the European 
Commission in Brussels, 1 

They retained this importance when 
former Belgian Finance Minister Willy 

de Ciereq look over from Herr Hafer- 
kamp, who had spent 17 years with the 
Cammissien, at the beginning of 1985, 

M. de Clercq has paid Japan several 
visits in his first two years in office. He 
has also hosted Japanese government 
and industrial representatives in Brus- 
sels. 1 

European Community and Japanese 
officials have met at international con- 
ferences too, such as the Gatt prelimi- 
nary gathering in Punta’ del Este, Uru- 
guay, at the end of September. 

Verbally the Japanese are invariably 
polite, responsive and — literally, — 
most promising. : 

That goes both for the export self- 
restraint packages heralded and intro- 
duced by Premier Nakasone aver the 
Past two years and for pledges to ensure 
readier access for European products to 
the Japanese market, with its 117 milli- 
on consumers. 

Yet no mafter what ihe Japanese have 
done so far,.praducers and exporters in 
„the: 12 European Community countries 
still face countless trade barriers and 
restrictions in Japan. 

The European Commission has rep- 
catedly called on manufacturers in 
Common Market countries not just to 
cpmplain about Japanese behaviour but 
le work.harder to gain a more signifi- 
cant share ofthe Japanese marke, 

, Burt Commission officials in Brussels 
are well aware that this is still easier said 
than done, ٤ د‎ 

Since the lateşt agreements between 
America and Japan on, say, micruchip 
nrket restralnl European entrepre= 
neurs have heen increasingly warricd 


that Japanese exports might be about to 


inundute Europe next, ۱ 

These fears are riot entirely un- 
founded. The current boom in Japanese 
êar sales in Germany must at least be . 


.seen as lending to confirm this trend. 


The United States, beset by substan- 
tul deficits in trade with both Japan nnd 
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leagues in ‘the SPD in 1983 to call for 
missile deployment just & few weeks 
before the Bundestag elections. 

And,. for this reason, it is not sur- 
prising that the first thing Kohl and 
Mitterrand agreed on during the cultu- 
ral summit was “close coordination" on 
security and disarmament policy mat- 
ters. 

The French do not want to “lose the 
Germans again". 5 

In the interests of their own security 
they try to ensure the security of the 
Germans. 

. In order to prevent a twofold “drift- 
ing away” of the Germans France is in- 
tensifying its ties lo its apparently rest- 
less neighbours. . Josef Joffe 

(Saddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 29 October 1986) 


` Cooler wind 
Continued from page 1 


old encrustations has becn in vain. 
Herr Genscher may find an opportun- 
ity to clarlfy matters in talks at the 
opening session of the third Helsinki 
review conference in Vienna, 

In Moscow therc is a tendency Io 
cool off tics hetwecn Foreign Minis- 
ters, lf Mr Shevardnadze, who on the 
quiel is expected to visit Bonn next 
spring, takes up with Mr Shultz the 
thread of talks snapped ir Reykjavik 
while cold-shouldering Herr Gensch- 
er, the damage would indeed be sub- 
stantial. 

Serious doubls would nced 10 be 
cast on whether a sense of proportion 
had been retained in {he choice of puli- 
tical means — and that would apply lo 
the entire business from the outset. 

Hans Jouchimn Deckert 
(Bremer machrichlen, 3 Novgmbur 19d 
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۰ The ambivalent relationship: France 


ermans’ 


These are strong words in view of 
the fact that the majority of the elec 
torate is represented by a man such as 
Helmut Kohl, who preaches heilher 
damnation nor redemption and who at 
most sets out to reach new shores at a 
very moderate pace. 

To dismiss such cutting commenta- 
ries by our neighbours as flustered 
“Gallic gabble", however, does not im” 
prove understanding. 

After all, French people .of every 
political shade have agreed to the 
“marriage of, convenience" with the 
Germans, since — as opposed to the 
Weimar Republic — they feel that the 
twofold Westernisation of their neigh- 
bour is safeguarded. 

: On the one hand, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany is integrated in tlie 
alliance with America; on the other, 
there is an intellectual incorporation in 
the empirical-cum-rationalist and lib- 
eral tradition of the Enlightenment, 
which first took rool {in one part of 
Germany) after 1945. 

lt is not surprising, therefore, that 
the French have been taking a more 
sensitised look across the Rhine since 
1980, ever since they perceived both 
right-wing and lefl-wing nationalist 
tendencies which could shake the poli- 
tical and cultural pillars of the ententec. 

It is not surprising that tie socialist 
Mitterrand already openly turned his 


e 1 


of convenience, but without much en- 
thusiasm.” 2 
‘This scepticism can be even more 
clearly depicted. ا‎ 2 
` Irrespective of the growing iritergov- 
ernmental ties and economic collabora- 
tion between the .two countries they 
have drifted further apart from one an- 
other al an equally. rapid pace in terms 
of.the .emotjonal and ideological. con- 
tent of their respective major societal is- 
Sues. 

Familiar catchwords in this context 
range from Pershing 2 to Cattenom and 
from Chernobyl lo “Eco-pacifism", 

On the occasion of the Franco-Ger- 
ınan cultural summit a correspondent of 
the best-selling left-wing daily. newspa- 
per in France Liberation diagnosed a 
“cult of fear in the name of entranced 
moral claims", which keeps the Ger- 
mans in suspense. 

A stroll througlı German bookshops, 
he claimed, seems like a “descent into 
the vale of tears: almost ill book-titles 
refer 10 mistrust and fcar of natural 
sclences, of politics and of the future of 
this planet." 

He draws the conclusions thal "lhe ext- 
ent of the psychoses which regularly haunt 
This COUMIY FCM:lins . . . LINC a 


use are causing a major flight westwurds 
by the German population. 

“Many of those who cannot flet are 
inerned in camps, where there are in- 
adequate rations and poor hygiene. 

“There is an extremely high rate uf 
mortality and disease in these camps. 75 
per cent of the babies die; 

“The methods used by Poland do not 
comply in any way with the Potsdam 
Agreement." 

In other previously unpublished doc- 
uments and statements by witnesses 
there are desoriplions of the flighi via 
the Baltic Sea, the bombing of Dresden, 
the allied resettlement plans and the de- 
porations to the East. 

De Zajas, who today works as a jurist 
for an international organisation in 
Switzerland, also comments on the ver- 
dicts passed by the International Court 
of Justice at the Niremberg trials of the 
Nazileaders, : 1 

“The international miilitary tribunal in 
Nuremberg. condemned the expulsions 
` carrled out by the Nazis as war crimes; 

“As intérnational law -is universally 
applicable. the acts öf expulsion against 
the Germans, measured in terms of the - 
same principles, also represent. war 
' erimes and crimes against humanity,” 

The .Potsdam Agreement, de Zajas . 
explains, by no means legalises Lhis ex- 
pulsion pT A 

The Minister for Iatra-German Afُ- 
fairs in Bonn, Heinrich Windêlêni, wel- 
comes the publication of these hitherto 
unknown documents İn a preface 1o de 
Zejas' book {published by . Verlag. W. 
Kohlhammer). ا‎ 

He feels that the book continues (he 
“essential discussion on the expulsion + 
problem on a scientific basis." ٤ 
N Werner H. T. Fuhrmann , 
(Allgemelne Zelluhg Mainz, 23 October 1986} 


Plea on topic of 
millions driven 
west after war 


this can lead.” Together with previously 
unpublished photos of fleeing and dying 
refugees de Zajas has also published nu- 
merous untraceable or unknown docu- 
ments on the expulsion of twelve million 
Germans from various regions of East- 
ern Europe. 

“One often gains the impression," 
says de Zajas, “that the public aware- 
ness of the expulsion problem has been 
buried. 

“The millions of ordinary people who 
were forced to leave their homeland 
certainly did not view thelr fate as a lib- 
eration, as somé people would have us 
believe. E 
! ` “Two million people -lost their lives 
during this period, even though thé Ger- 
mans had long since surrendered." : 

The only reference to a document in 
the National Archives in Washington, of 
which researchers only knew that it had 
been sent “top‘secret” to the American 
government by the Supreme Comman- 


der of ,„the Allied Forces, General ١ 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, was thought to 
havebeên lost. . : ة‎ 

“don’t know whether iî was mistak- 
enly ‘or dellberately hidden in a file,” 
said de Zajas. “But Î found it," 

For the first itlme'the telegram sent by 
Eisenhower on 18 October, 1945, is pur 
blished in de Zajas' book: 

lt reads as follows: “In Slteşia the Pol- 


ish administration and the methods they ° 


he Second World War was already 
over when, in autumn L945, poslcrs 
were put up on houses and ruins on the 
other side of the Oder-Neisse Line call- 
ing upon the German population there 
to leave the country. 

The posters read as follows: “Ii the 
interests of all Germans we call upon 
the German population to assemble 
within four days for their voluntary de- 
parture to Germany. If this order is not 
carried out the Germans will be sent to 
a detention camp.” 

The wording of tbis poster dis- 

covered in Allenstein (East Prussia) re- 
sembles many other documents which 
the American historian and former as~ 
sistant at the Göttingen Institute of In- 
ternational Law, Alfred-Maurice de Za- 
jas, presents in an “Annotation to the 
Expulsion of Germans from the East”, 
... “The expulsion and the crimes com- 
mitted against the Polish and Russian 
peoples should not be regarded as .a 
question of crime and atonement,” said 
de: Zajaş,..in an . interview. with the 
Deutsche Presse-Agenttur (dpa). 

“There is no collective guilt of the 
Germans for. the war and no collective 
guilt of the East Europeans for the. ex- 
pulsion of Germans", he emphasised. 

There is, however, “a collective mor¬ 
ality and sense of ethics, l0 which ail 
people should feel committed." . 

Although de Zajas agrees that this is a 
very awkward subject he feels that it is 
the task of historians to shéd light on the 
events which took -place during this pe> 
riod of terror for Europe and the world. 

“Forty-one years after ther war," de 
Zajas stresses, “there is no need to shy 
away from cerlain questions. r ı: 

“Obscuring or suppressing the prûb- 
lemi would then be only politically mis- 
used. ‘German history shows us' where 


, and the ‘mysterious 


Ti: memory of the 75 years of “tra- 
‘J ditional enmity"™from 1870 to 1945 
seems to have receded in significance ir 
French attitudes towards Germany. 

During this period, 4 powerful and, 
aggressive: Germany invaded Fraricë in 
three wars, 2 Yh 

Surveys in both countries show that 
the Germans.and the French look upon 
each other as friends, . 

Although Napoleon's successors 
emerged as victors from the last two 
armed encounters France was either 
drained of its life blood (as in 1918) or 
humiliated (as in 1945). ع‎ 
- jts triumph was achieved in the wake 
of victories by other powers, 

The French fascination for the myste- 
rlous and often unfathomable ways of 
ihe Germans, however, remains more 
deeply rooted than the memory of the 
eouniry's two final victories, 

The French have never, or only peri- 
adically, been able to cast their voisins 
d'outre-Rhin, their neighbours to the 
right of the Rhine, in a mould of predic- 
tability. 

After 1870/71, apparently just one of 
the dozens of trials of strength accum- 
panying the evolution of European 
slates, Prussian-led Germany emerged 
as an enemy which twice reached for he- 
gemony in Europe. 

Following its victory in 1918 France 
tried to ensure that the Weimar Repub- 
lic remained militarily and economically 


inferior — to nu nviil, as the six-week 
TPO" 


catastrpHEër1 940 showed.  ” 

And after the Second World War? 
The means changed, but not the ends. 

In a bold act of great historical signif- 
icance Charles de Gaulle and Konrad 
Adenauer agreed to turn rivalry into 
friendship, to seek security with and not 
against each other, 

Treaties of friendship and cultural 
summits, joint military maioeuvres, and 
the growing ramifications between min- 
isterial bureaucracies, however, cannot 
disguise the fact that the official and se- 
mi-official France views its new friends 
with the keen eye of scepticism and re- 
current apprehertsiveness. 1 

“We are discovering Germany anew," 
writes Brigitte Sauzay, who has worked 

or ten years as an interpreter at the 
Quai d'Orsay for the heads of govern- 
ment and state from both countries. 

In her book Die rêrselhaften Deut- 
schen (The Mysterious Germans) she 
êsks "Should we lose it once again?" _ 

Just a few sentences before raising 
this question she points out that surveys 
have shown that “the French are aware 
of thê common destiny they share with 
the Germans. They agree to a marriage 
ن‎  _ 

Çontinued from page 4 
Minister constantly ‘has to justify him- 
lf and to talk local authorities'into aê- 
Cepting sites for toxic waste dumps and 
8arbage incinerators, E 

Besides, the Greens are almost entirely 
ut of touch with social movements, she 
claims, pointing to thëê growing support for 
dutonomous groups in Frankfurt. : 

The nel result of thé SPD-Qreen alli- 
ance in Hesse is, as she sees it, that (So- 
cla! Democratic Premier) “Holger Börn- 
ris in a stronger position than ever." . 

E René Troysdorf 
(Deuizches Allgemeines Sonnlagsblatt, 
- ' . Hamburg, 26 October 1986) 


for Parliamentary survival in January, 


Bavarian result: 
„| boosts general 
, election hopes | 


Te Greens did so well in the 1 
elections last month that their hog: 
for the general election. in January lay’ 
been given a big boost, , ا‎ 


٤ 


They polled 7.5 per cént in the qy : 
conservative Deep South and now goy! 
more likely to poll the fiye per Cent needs] 


Lukas Beckmann, spokesman for 
“tennis shoe party'ş” national ا‎ 
thinks the Bavarian result has more ly 
just political significance, 

. Beckmann, ã sociologist, says i 
major, “cultural breakthr ol, ۳ 

Lethargy had set. in at the pariys Bı, 
head office after bad ا‎ 
and North Rhine-Westphalia, 

State assembly and local Eovernment 
election results in Lower Saxony were ala 


well below expectations, 1 
Chernobyl, 5 E 

The national executive and the parlia- 
mentary party had no grounds for jubib- 
tion, and the Parliamentary party in parti 
cular was showing signs of tiredness 

Green MPs in the Bonn Bundestag, 
mûst of whom are not opposed to coll 
boration with the Social Democrals, fell 
they were marking time, 

„Their tempting offer of collaboration 
with the Social Democrats if they emerged 
from the general election with a combine 
majority failed to impress either Socil 
Democrats or Greens. 

Attempts to wear down Shadow Char 
cellor Johannes Rau's determined opposi- 
tion to any idea of a coalition with tk 
Greens failed to make headway. 

Individual Green MPs in Bom cai 
pride to the winds in, unsuccessful, eflorts 
to enlist SPD support. 

They offered Green support for Wily 
Brandt or Hans-Jochen Vogel as Shados 
Chancellor rather than Herr Rau, They 
even offered not to insist on an immediate 
nuclgar power phase-out. 

‘That was all the work of the realisl wing. 
But it was the fundamentalists on the na 
tional executive wlıo capitalised on the Be 
varian performance, . 

They don't like the goodwill shown bY 
some Green MPs toward the Social Den 
ocrals, The Bavarian results proved them 
right, they said. spD- 
.„ There had been no question of an SP’ 
Grëen coalition in Bavaria. The ruling 
CSU, led. by ‘Premier Franz Josef Strauss, 
had been certalf to retaln iis absolute mê: 
jority, ر ا‎ IE 

0 those who: voted Green did so 
support of “fundamental” oj 
Otherwise tey would have yol ۶ FD... 

. Rainer .Tramipert, who raks dlongside 


Jutta Ditfürth as ö the: 
ken “findamenîtalists” ön the hajional, ex 
ecutive, even. felt the Greens role in he 
PFotest MöVétient was in Jeopêrdy’ .. ,. 
„He feels Grten Nips haye grown 100 
tamê ‘atid established. “I casio warn 100 
strongly against the _ assumption hat 
Grêens will win electiğiné by io longer ik 
ing part in protest rallies,” he said' ". . 
` He has ã point: Förty thousard Bava 
iaûs ‘who - vötel- ‘Green “in ` 1982 saye 
daway this timê) ii i. o ol 
But the closer the Grébns ix with red. 
Gals-th the ptotest movëmênt; the less i 
and the SPD-are likëly to sce ejê to ejê. : 
^` Ifreiiainsito He seëَn'whettier Gretr'Y0’ 
ters; a tiajority' ùf who would like t05 
ûn SPD-Greér alliance,‘ wili streigthe ê: 
fundamentalists’ hand in January, 7 
j RE YF o `" Holgêr!Wuchold 
‘ + ‘(Ftankfurter Neils Preike; 18'October 1986) 
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Hamburg GAL candi- 
a Jelpke. (Photo: dpa) 


women. No male candidates have been 
nominated by the GAL this time round, 

. The wonien-only list has come in for 
criticism from within GAL ranks, and 
not only from men. 

Yet despite considerable scepticism 
the all-female list seems, at the time of 
writing, to have earned respect. Many 
candidates have local government ex- 
perience, 

Frau Kukielka is a former borough 
councillor in Eimsbüttel, Her No, 2, 
Thea Bock, was in the state assembly for 
the first two years of the current four- 
year term. 

Other candidates were active in ad 
hoc groups. All have special interests 
and specialised knowledge. Candidates 

Continued on page 6 
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Her political curriculum. vitae lists, 
on one and a half closely written pages, 
her activities on behalf of groups, move- 
ments, campaigns, alliances, initiatives, 
working groups and projects. 

She was unemployed for two years, 
doing .lemporary work in chemical and 
engineering works, offices, bankş and 
computer firms, She joined the Greens 
in 1978, - 1 . 

١ She dissociates herself from the. poli 
tical line taken by the Greens in Hesse 
“+ even though the Hesse Greens ad- 
mire her as a politician, . و‎ 

In Hesse the Greens are in coalition 
with the Social Democrats, The, ruling 
Greens accuse. Frau Ditfurth of a statlc 
and doctrinaire outlook, ..,., , 2 
But they take good care not. to dissoci- 
ate. themselves from her, doubtless realis- 
ing, that in Hesse the. two wings of the 
Greens must coexist or perish inthe long 

She takes a far.more critical view of 
the trends that may" be inferred from the 
SPD-Green coalition in Hesse......:., 

In Hesse, she says,.the Greens have 
already done what they set out to do by 
the terms of their Nuremberg confer- 
ence resolution: changed from an anti 
Party party to a middle-class party with 
a Green touch, a kind of FDP with eco- 
logical trimmings. , . E TE 

She fears that ‘fundamentalists. and 
their -ilk may increasingly be relegated 
to the fringe of the party. 1: ا‎ 

' That, she. feels, would ‘reduce to nil 
the fundamental freedom to criticise the 
Systern to any effect..“We have lost. mo- 
mentum,” she fears. ',. 7’ ., 

‘Ia Hesse the Green . Eavironment; 
` Continued on page ë6 ;:ı ‘ı 


men’s world, reads the slogan. 
dates. From left, Chrlstina Kuklelka, Thea Bock and UII 


Breakthrough Into the 


ment." His audience are audibly unên- 
thusiastic about the term and Frau Ku- 
klelka is clearly not alone in feeling it is 
an eye-opener on how Social Democ- 
rats see people, 

The Christian Democratic s eakeı 
has difficulty in answering a i as i 
the percentage of women members in 
the Hamburg CDU, Frau Kukielka says 
she has the figures teidy if he really 
want to know. 0 

Senator Elılers is in the hot seat, de- 
fending the performance of an SPD gov- 
ernment with heavy debts and no cash. 

Frau Kukielka launches a full-scale, 
no-holds-barred attack, She has nothing 
to lose. Her party is certain to be in Op- 
position for the next four years. 


She heads a list of 30 candidates, ali 


Fears for the 
future of 
the fundi wing 


Jutta Ditfurth. . 


« Bgalnst 
i PD, galnst alllance 


{Phota: Sven Si mon) 
change in social awareness üùnd Hot öf 
parliamentary equations,” she says, 

“It is an illusion to imagine that by 
adapling lo majorities which stand for 
ideas that are not those of the Greens you 
can attain rmajorities for Green ideas," 
„She adds that: “The Oreens havé tog 
Important 2 task merely to serve as a 
face-lift for the Social ‘Democrats," . 


Solner GtaDtNratiger | 
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W THE GREENS ٤ 


The number one 


; runner in an 


all-women slate 


Cira Kukielka, No. 1 in the 
wv women-only  Green-Alternalive 
List of candidates for the Hamburg as- 
sembly elections today, is a coo! cus- 


tomer. 


She remains level-headed when men's 
heads grow lot, "I must think that one 
over,” she says whenever an issue seems 


to merit closer consideration, 


She is unmoved by slogans and cam- 
Paign generalisations, Figures are what 


count. 


She has a mind of her own and, as the 
others soon notice when it is her turn to 
speak, there is plenty in the mind be- 
hind her expressionless face and be- 


neath her Afro hairstyle. 


At a campaign meeting in Eidelstedt, 
not the most high-class Hamburg sub- 
urb, over 100 people turn up to hear the 


SPD, CDU, FDP and GAL candidates. 


„ Welfare Senator Jan Ehlers, a left- 
wing member of the ruling Social Dem- 


acrats, has a hard time, 


One of his toughest o onents is 
Frau .Kukielka, a 42-year old ‘grand- 
mother who works as a lecturer and was 
associated with various Far Left groups 
before Joining the predecessgr of to- 


day's GOAL. 


Herr Ehlers, in defending the SPD's 
track record, refers to “crisis manage- 


Ditfurth, spokesperson for the‏ ل 
Greens’ national executive commit-‏ 
tee, does not see politics first and fore-‏ 
most in terms of Prussian-style worries,‏ 


burdens or duties. 


She Sees politics as associated with 
sensuality and the emotions, with plea- 
sure in triggering social processes and 


delight at keeping them on the move. 


The potted biography she submitted 
as a candidate for Oreens’ Hesse state 


list for the general election states: 


"As a schoolgirl I became involved in 
the Extra~Parliamentary Opposition ‘in 
Heidelberg in 1967/68 and was fasci- 
nated at the fragmentation of fossilised 


and allegedly unch anrgeable’structures." 


Asa sociology graduate she is well] 
aware that if experience is to be organised 
there must be a measure of influente and 


power to pùt ideas into practice, 


She feels this truth to be so self-evi- 
dent thal she is cven prepared at limes 


to set aside Green principles such as so- 
Hidarity or grass-roots democracy, . 
She and Rainer Trampert, both mem- 


bers of the fundamentalist wing and the 


national executive, spoke out against 
the Nuremberg party conference tesolu- 
ilon t0 consider alliances with the Social 
Demacrats. 

As a sitting member of he eily coun- 
cil in Frankfurt she also refused to stand 
down in mid-term and rotate lo allow 
another candidate to take her place, .. 

These are moves that hardly seem to 
be consistent wiih her claim not to sland 
for a Green vanguard, but Fraıı Ditfurth 
sees politics as a long-term process, 

“Implementation of stable reforms 
has in history always been the result of a 
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Ninety-one cases were cxamined in 
detail. Low rent assessments for tax 
purposes were found to have totalled 
about DM1.7m each in 1980 and 
1981. : : : 

The net loss to the inland revenue 
was about 40 per cent of this total, We 
all know the truism that lhe rich grow 
richer, but the taxman is surely an un- 
tikely ally in ıhis particular game of hide 
and seek. : 

Audit office reports nced not have: 
any consequences, but there arc occa- 
sions when they prove effective. Some 
shorıcomings that might otherwise con- 
tinue for ever are rectified. 

Administrative procedure would 
have perpeluated unnecessary costs if 
the following case had not been un- 
earthed by lhe government auditors: 

A hospital run by a Land government 
provided both hospital care and water 
cures for lhe war-wounded. Water cure 
cosis are met by the Federal govern- 
menl. 

Federal government uuditors found 
to their surprise that the Larcf charged 
identical rates for both courses of treat- 
ment even though water cures were in 
reality far les expensive than conven- 
tion hospital ıreatme nl. 

The audit uffice udvised the Fedéral 
Labour Ministry 10 negatiale mare fa- 
vourable rates with the Land in ques- 
tion. It did, saving DM2.5m last year. 
wilh nore 10 conte. 


Old arguments 


Audit office erlicism has even heen 
kuown to spike the guns of ipplicants 
for government subsidies. 

Far several yvars the Federul con- 
.umic Aflairs Ministry ploughel over 
DM5S6m into the developınent of a non- 
military helicopter. 

Then the incvitıble happened. An ap- 
plication was made for a further 
DM35.4m in subsidies. 

The old arguments were trundled out. 
Exacting standards were said to be cru- 
cial. The aerospace industry was said to 
be vital to the German eçonomy. 

But the auditors felt the application 
was unjustified. It was not a new design 
but an existing design that was to be 
adapted to changing market require- 
ments. 

The Ministry agreed, The application 
was refused. Which is just as it should 
be. We can all be grateful for every mil- 
lion that is snatched from the jaws of 
public sector waste. 

Paul Bellinghausen 
(Rheinischer Merkur/Chrisı und Welt, 
Bonn, 24 October 1986); 
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ted out with altractive and no less ex- 
pensive banisters. 

The officers who drink their whisky 
at lhe mess bar don't have to foot this 
particular bill, That is the taxpayer's 
privilege. 

Belween 1977 and 1984 he Defence 
Ministry bought many more truck cabs 
than il needed. In mid-1984 over 60 per 
cent were found to be rusting away in 
sheds at depot. ا‎ 

So much for careful planning. The 
Ministry has already spent DMém an 
rust treatment. 

Sad to say, the Bundeswehr even 
seems to be out of its depth in handling 
two-stroke engines, Between 197% and 
1983 a multi-grade oil uscd in two- 
stroke eigines causecl considerable ei1- 
gine damage. 2 

One Defence Ministry department 
had long been aware that the oil in ques- 
tion was unsuitahle for use in lwo- 
stroke engines. Anolher department 
was blissfully ignorant of the fact. So 
much for service communications. 

The Ministry does nat dispute the en- 
gine damage. lt refers instead to engine 
tesis carried out hy two manufaclurers 
in 1979/80. 

The audit office is no1 buying this ex- 
cuse either. The tests in question were 
carried out, but the multi-grade oil thaut 
did the damage was nol used in theın. 

The inland revenue, next on the list of 
public service deparlments checked by 
Ihe idiler. wis fund {e have been 
unexpectedly lenient'in its treatment of 
houseowners. 

The problem was thut of the estimat- 
ed rental value of family homes. Mort- 
gage relief and depreciation allowances 
are only provided after taxable earnings 
have been topped up by nominal rent. 

The idea is that houseowners are 
taxed on the rent they might otherwise 
have paid before being allowed mortage 
relief and other lax breaks on the homes 
they own. 

Taxmen might be expected to assess 
nominal rents at as high a level as possi- 
ble. Otherwise houseowners would der- 
ive unwarrantedly high tax benefits. 

At four inland revenue offices a sam- 
ple of 150 homeowhing taxpayers was 
checked. Rent assessments were found 
to be far todo low: well below compar- 
able market rents and ofter' below lhe 


rents charged in reht-subsidised hous- 


ing, ` 


mahufacturer's or supplier's 
address. : 4 

A telephone number,is.listed for 
each supplier. a 
1,400 pages A4. indexed in 
English and French. ; 
Prloe: DM98,44 post free.in.. , 
Germany, DM107 clf 


cay, eormploje with. 


Im OTHER PEOPLE'S MONEY 


Endless struggle of watchdog group to 
) halt public-sector gravy train 


The building is bounded on all sides 
by deafening decibels of city traffic, so it 
had to be built fully enclosed and air- 
conditioned. Other extras were made 
necessary by the high level of ground 
water, 

These extras totalled DM7.5m, or a 
seventh of the overall construction cosl. 
That, the audit office says, is too much. 

A new labour exchange was built in 
Hamelin, Lower Saxony, There the Pied 
Piper of officialdum played his tricks on 
unsuspecting taxpayers when the site 
was purchased. 

The price paid was DM333 per 
square metre, that being the official val- 
uation, consisting of DMGÛ for the land 
and DM2 70 for tlie building. 

But the existing building was in effect 
less than worthless. lı had to be demol- 
ished because the Labour Office wanled 
a new building. 

So the price paid for the site was four 
times what the land was worth. Auditors 
were, uf course, told that ù suitahle alt- 
ernative site was not available. They 
weren't buying that onc; Hamelin is il 
fairly small town. 

The health insurance scbeınc for 
postal workers has been in the thrves uf 
computerisation for 1 yers. ind the 


`. eng} is not yet in sight despite an outlay - 


of DM25m. 

The original idea was to save money. 
That can be quietly shelved, especially 
as the project has switched horscs in 
mid-stream, as it were, from a central to 
a decentralised computer system, 

If you've ever wondered why postal 
services are so expensive, you may now 
no longer be surprised. 

The same goes for the armed forces. 
In Wilhel!mshaven on the North Sea a 
19th century building was converted in- 
to an officers' mess. Tastefully, of 
course, and good taste has always been 
expensive. 

Walls were panelled in mahogany. 
Solid mahogany (not just veneer) doors 
were bought and varnished in the Old 
English style. 

: Aroom partition, a bar counter and a 
buffet were also ordered in massive ma- 
hogany, while the main staircase was fit- 


220,000 süppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’... 


Who manufaçtutes what? . 


Find suppliers.and products,’ ,, . 
„Send for quotations, compare, ,. 
‘prices, track down special 
sources of sUpply,.cut costs: by: 
buying at lower prices.’ : .. . e 
This is a refereiçce work ayery.., 
buying department should have . 
athe ready. 
‘Easy.to use,-just. like an! .' 
‘encyclopaedia: i ا ا ا ا‎ 
Products, including 9,000 fradê 
marks, are arranged 7’ 
alphabet 


A? organisation called the Taxpay- 
ers’ League is dedicated to exposing 
waste in public-sector spending. . 

President of the group, Professor Ar- 
min Feit, believes public-sector extra- 
vagance is one reason why people aren't 
always honest in declaring tax. 

The league compiles examples of 
careless money management, thought- 
less spending, planning errors, con= 
struction scandals,overrun costs, extra~. 
vagant extras, trips and other perqui- 
sites at the taxpayers’ expense. 

The records kept by the Taxpayers’ 
League and the statutory annual reports 
of Federal and Land audit offices might 
encourage discipline in public spending 
— hut the tale of waste and the fight 
against it is never ending. 

Two years ago, the Taxpayers’ 
League writes in its latest “hlack paper,” 
the police in Kempteıi, Bavaria, took 
uver their newly-huilt garage — and 
found the driveway was slightly too nar- 
raw. Volkswagen transporters — just 
ordinary vans — couldn't get through. 

In Augsburg “historic” cobbles were 
laid in a city-centre street, Large granite 
hlocks that were no longer nceded in 
Prague were bought from ihe Czech 
capital. 

Once they were laid, Augsburg peo- 
ple soon realised why ıhe Czechs were 
glad to have scen the back of them. They 
were so uneven that people preferred 
not to use the street al all. 

The council Jecideıl tu have the ex- 


pensivértobbles ground flat rather thar 


replaced. The wide nicks left between 
stones were filled with a kind of pulty. 

This proved no less disastrous — at 
least for wearers of high-heeled shoes, 
whose heels regularly sink into the putty 
and snap or are otherwise ruined. 

Munich, the Bavarian capital, spent 
DM300.000 on printing posters with, 
quotations on peace by Plato, Kant, Ro- 
sa Luxemburg and Bertolt Brecht. 

The Taxpayers’ League has no objec- 
tions to peace but feels the expense Was 
unjustified. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
no-one in Munich is Hot in favour of 
peace, so DM300,000 spent on posters 
is DM300,000 too much, the “black pa- 
per" argues. 

The Federal Audit Office has just pu- 


blished its report for 1984, It tells the 


1ale of a new labour exchange building 
in Hagen, Westphalia. E. 
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Autumn assessmenl 
f leading economic research instituigg 


Growth . 
(%7: 


Unemploy- 
mont ,., 
(millions) 


..Price iIn-. 
credses 
8. 


INDEX FUNK. 
2399 i: 


al goyernment has hitherto regarded a 


.. The institutes” views on fiscal poli 
deserve special mention inasmuch as 
they.no longer merely adYacate bringing 
farward the second stage of the current 
tax reform programme, at prestm sehe- 
duled for 1988. 

They even favour bringing forward 
the next round of tax cuts planned for 
later in the term of the next Bundestay 
And, if need be, at the expense of a terr 
porary increase in the public sector bur 
rowing requirement. 

Yet they alsa sound iû suber nak. 
pouring water into what so often is the 
heady wine ,of election campaign pro 
mises. 

Growth, they say, is still so {welleh 
ihe emplıtsis must be on bowvsling û 
rather than on upending the cornucopia 
of tresh welfare handouts in anticipî 
tion of brighter prospects ahead. 

Gerhard Henneman 
(Süddeutsche Zcilunt. 
. Munich, 21 October It) 


in demand could not be offset by even 
boom in domestic 


The economists who compiled the re- 
port are convinced the inevitable dec- 
Jine in exports next year due tothe tail- 
ing-off of the fillip given by lower oil 
prices is sure. to make.its mark on :the 


the most ebullient 
spending. : 


German economy. ٠ 


They disagree on where they expect 
the: economy. to backfire first ..and 
whether the Bundesbank ought then to 
make even more money available, 

The report is jointly compiled by five 
economic research institutes, ‘and this 
time two, in Kiel and Berlin, have dis- 
agreed with the others to the extent of 
feeling obliged to cast a minority vote, 

This failûrê to arrive at a conirion 
denominatûr shows how hafd the Five 
found it to agree on growth rate expect- 
ations for 1987, There certainly seems 
to have been massive behind-the-scenes 

bargaining. 2 

It would surely havé been fqirer and 
more honest to dispense at this stage of 
the proceedings with the fiction of a 
joint forecast and pllblish instead the 
majority and minority figures favoured 
by thie respective institutes, 

There ure grounds for issuming thitt 
the aggregate figure, for 1OR7 al least, 
would have heen ù growth rate Torecas1l 
of less than three per cent. 

The five institutes werg, in contrast, 
largely agreed in their continued Jisap- 
proval of subsidies and their views on 
tax reform and further welfare benefits. 


Strange to say, they even call into 
question subsidies related to the dollar 
exchange rate, such as the coke coal ahd 
agriculturat subsidies, which the Feder- 


tween his thighs by a pair of womens 
hands gets the message across. 
Another features a police helmet des 
cending on a group of people — a rem 
inder of the police round-up of over 
800 demonstrators detained in June af 
ter a protest rally agalnşt Brokdorf nue” 
lear power station. , 
„ Even in their own ranks 1he Grefns 
are far Irom şure whether anti-nuekar 
clemonstrations will win votes. 
Trouble. that has occurred incon” 
tion with demonstrations Jıas afaost 
ways. been held against them, #4 
Greens have found, it difficult lo de 
with violence... e ف‎ 
.. Some Greens stijl refuşe,ta nail,ther 
çolours to the mast, arguing that the 2 
ti-nuclear movement must not be split 
. This attitude has proved problematie 
outside the party. Irs political. oppo” 
nents have been quick to accuse 
Greens ‘of siding with’ violente. 
tough çatalogue of demands: 
SPD and making collaboratlon of any kin 
with the Social Democrats virtually: 
sible may also cost them. yotes. : < 
` Many, Green voters .would; like 10-5 
the party:join forces with the SPD. BY * 
fusing.to do so, the.GAL cauld.end up bê 
ing brandeçl a8a group: diss 
tisfied yet politicallyipon-committal.l 
`.Yet.theı.party stems gure. {û bel 
elected in ‘Hamburg and may well bê 1® 
turried with a higher share pf.the:vate 
e Karsten Plog 
.- :. < (KBlnerStadf-An2tiBe"' 
1 *  ..Golugne, 28 Octaber 198% 


Continued from page 4 


were selected with a view to compet- 
gence to speak on a given subject, Merely 
being a woman was not enough. 1 
In Eidelstedt:the women-only GAL 
slate is given only a brief, initial men- 
tion. Frau Kukielka ‘has very little to say 
on the subject. ARR a RE 0 
` “We may be better, we may he worse, 
we may be just the same as the: men." 
she says; Es 
The Greer women’s eléction cam» 
paign ‘aims at ‘being both'objective and 
relaxed, Relaxation was tle keynote of 
the inaugural GAL campaign meeting in 
the Markthalle, where the: candidates 
sang a parody of a local..dialect‘song 
poking fun at Mayor Dûohnanji.:. 
Adrienne Goehler, the temperamen- 
tal GAL No:4 and undoubtedly one of 
the party's “fresh women,” said the time 
had come for women' to deal a blow at 
the masculine’ arrogance of power, . ... 
The SPD slogan “Dohnanyi for Ham 
burg, Hamburg for Dohnanyi” was; she 
said; typical of this arrogance: . .. .. 
The time had-come to givë such mena 
lesson: “We siraply can't stand them any 
more,” she said; "the 50- to: 6Oryear- 
olds in their dark suits, inaugurating fit- 
ted kitchens, new .autobahns.‘and ‘nue- 
lear power stations as though: thej were 
oneofa:kind." .. .. . .,; 
- GAL. election posters are .probably 
less provocative than.they used.to be. - 
` But a photo of Michelangelo's David 
with a Groucho. Marx-style; spectacles, 
nose and moustache mask strapped be- 


و 


has emérged as the mainstay of overall 
economic demand, 
The lower cost of energy arid raw ma- 
terials has joined with the first stage of 
sweeping cuts in personal taxation’ to 
ensure that a belated boost in consumer 
demand is in time to shore up the donı- 

eštic economy. و‎ 2 

Not even the prospect ûf higher con- 
sumer prices reducing the rea! level of 
higher earnings is not expected to make 
any immediate dent in the consumer 

boom. E 

` So the outlook is virtually ideal for a 
government seeking re-election, 

, Yet jubilation in Bonn about the ba- 
sic points in- the ‘report cannot paper 
over the fact that it contains a clear rem 
inder of the risks ‘at ‘this stage of the 
economic‘cycle, ' 

, It also underlines [atent tontradic- 
tions in the Bonn government's econ- 
omic, financial and regulative policies, 

Exports are uniformly felt 1o pose the 
main hazard to economic development 
next year. E 

If German industry were to be put to 

sertous competitive disadvantage, with 
exchange rales continuing to revalue the 
deutschemark, the resulting downturn 
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Germany view the world? 


You will find the'answers to these questions 
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W THE ECONOMY 


J ust what the doctor ordered, says 
Institutes’ pre-election report  - 


Gs econoınic upswing will 
, J continue in 1987 for the fifth year 
in SucCession, snys the autumin report of 
the leading economic research : ihsti- 

tutes. ۴ 

‘But growth is expected to be slower 
mainly because the effects of lower oil 
prices and domestic tnx cuts'will tail éff, 

‘For the government, this independent 
revicw could hardly have contained beı- 
ter news or have been better timed — 
the general election is only three 
months away, ; , 

The report is certainly in tune with 
lhe Federal government's ‘economic 
policy. The country's „economic per- 
formance continues lo be splendid in 
ihe fifth year since the Clıristian Demo- 
Cras regnincd power in Boni. 

The report reckons that thy recovery 
since 1082 is a result of domestic fac- 
turs and uot a matter of what Opec has 
done or of fuck governed by other ex- 
ternal fuctors. . 3 i 

‘The repor! is a further indication that 
the economy is firmly resolved not to let 

the government down — certainly not 
before election day, 25 January. 

What the report forecasts for the 
German ccanomy in the months ahead 
must have made Christian and Free 
Democratic clection campaign manag- 
ers jump for joy. 

Just in time far the final run-up to the 
general election, domestic consumption 


What is happening in 
Germany? How does 


in DIE WELT, Germany's inclependlent 
halional quafily and economic daily 
newspaper, 
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Orchardist with new breed‏ 
apple tree.‏ 


of little 
(Phat Mas Miaheli) 


Geiger counting 
supersedes 
calorie counting 


CE unce all the ruge 
among the diei-censcious, has been 

joined by geiger-couming in the wihe of 

ihe Chernuhyl reactor cuatatrophv. 

Calories und joules are accompanied 
by curics and bhecqucrels in sore alict 
sects. 

An inlependem cenvirunmenil ru- 
wareh insite in Cuchi. BC Mu- 
nich, caters ur pete hernubyd demuumsl 
by adding cuca J 33 and 137 counts 
tu û dozen dict plans. 

Su the rindiation-cunscious dieter cin 
Now be sure uf, siy, 2,1 tû calories a Jay 
id 1 maxim duil¥ cxposure level uf 
three becyuercls. 

The diet was monitored by 4 local en- 
ergy and environment ıreau andl a Miu- 
nich University scicutist who found thal 
contaminated food is still being siüld. 

So the institute has drawn up four alt- 
ernative menus guaranteed t0 represenl ã 
low-radiation diet. 

A seven-day diet was devised using 
caesium counts recorded in June and Ju 
ly. The maximum conceivable radiation 
exposure during the weck's diet is said to 
be a little over 3,300 becquerels. 

Dieters who prefer ro be more strictly 
vegetarian and cut down their consump- 
tion of dairy products can reduce their 
radiation exposure to beiweên 3 and 14 
becquerels a day, it is claimed, 

The low-radiation breakfast consists 
of a pear, porridge oats, sugar and low- 
fat powdered milk from pre-Chernobyl 
stocks. 

For low-tadiation elevenses the’ plan 
recomiîtends a mug of cocoa, also using 
1985 dried milk, and a toll with butter 
and apple jelly. e 1 

Low-radiation lunch ls a vegetable fi- 
sotto using wholegrain rice, fresh’ Tid 
peppers, carrats, anions afd bacon and 
canned peas and betıns., ° a 

„ A glass of gape juice is the dessefl, 
wilh fresh grapes as ani afternoon snack, 

, The low-radiation evening meul js a sii- 
Jad made up’ of soya benn shoots arid 
canned, maize, proceşsed cheese on two 
slices of wholemeal tye, bread and a cup 
ofc. 0 OT د‎ 

, The day's diet totals 2,116.1 calorigs 
and, on avêrage, one hecquerel (and a1 
most three), : apa 


(Allgemeine Zeitung, Mainz, 16 October 1986) 


W THE FOOD INDUSTRY 


Museum to show life before 
the apple-cart was upset 


chard at Klein-Altendorf, near Rhein- 
bach, a unit of Bonn University faculty of 
agriculture, 

Like other fruit-growers, he stresses 
the changes ‘apple-growing has under- 
gone in ‘recent years, Far less weedkiller 
and fertiliser are used than not long ago. 

Lush grcencry grows once more be- 
tween rows of trees that used to be kept 
strictly weeded. 

“It was unnatural, really,” Engel now 
says, The grass, when cut, usually makes 
artificial fertiliser unnecessary, 

Herbicides are still spread, but only in 
the immediate vicinity of the trunk, If 
weeds weren't kept ali bay there, the 
slunted ir¢cs might not grow at all. 

With thesç techniques, developed in 
ycars uf research anl discussion un en- 
vironmental protection and biodynamic 
farming, û high yield is alnust inevitable 
when the weather is is gould as il las 
becn this season, 

About $ÛÛ Iruit-growers in the Rhine- 
lanl will soon have picked 43,000 tonnes 
ul apples. The Rhineland is the third-lar-= 
Best orchard areca in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

Larger areas ùre long the Lower Elbe 
ind by the shores of Luke Cunstanec. 

The seison ist uver ance iıpples have 
been picked. Modern storage techniques 
help to extend Ihe season and buusl 
growers’ carnings. 

Abuut ù fifth uf the Mvckhenheim yicld 
is ured in it gigantiv refrigerated ware 
loee in Reiudorl. Ftp aul a 
mosphere (low-oxygen, low-nitrogen) ure 
clectronically cuntrollcd in a Jozen star- 
eruums, bringing natural Ageing almust to 
1 standstill. 

This “controlled atmosphere” helps 10 
kecp Rhenish apples available fresh until 
May. 

For lhuse who regret the passing ol the 
nld apple trees of their childhood a mu- 
seum orchard is sun tu be set up un an 
estate near Cologne. Fruit will there be 
grown on the original branches, trunks 
and roots — at least for museun visitors, 

Giinter Otten 
{(Kölner Stadl-Anzelger, 
Cologne, 27 Ocinher 19X4) 


Taste swings to 
darker bread 


est Germans are eating more 
bread again, and they prefer dark- 
êr. wholegrain varieties, They consume 
TTkg a year, up two per cent, eating al- 


.„. Most as much bread as meat... .. 


This point was made in Mollenfelde, 
near Göttingen; at the European Bread 
Museum by curator Wilfried Seibel. 

The museum was set up 15 years ago’ 
on the basis of a private collection built 
up by bakery historian Otto Kurikel. . 

Professor. Seibel said this year's 
foodgraln harvest showed ' very - little 
trate of Chernobyl contamination. 

Wheat had an average radiation 
count of five, rye of 1Q betquterels. The 
danger limit was 600 hçequerels. 

The nuntber of bakers is still‘on. ihe 
decline: from 30,000 in 1975 to 25,000 
taday. E A E. 

The output of these family bakers 1% 
joined by thatofabout 200 bread facto- 

, ries, و‎ dpa: 


(Nardwest Zeitung, Oldenburg. 1:5 October 1986)‏ ر 


A telltale thickening of the trunk just 
above the ground shows where the tree 
was grafted on to M 9 routs. 

“This sort of thing has been done for 
centuries,” says a woman scientist at the 
Cologne agricultural research establish- 
ment's model orcharcl in Auweiler. 

Grafts and transplants are the only 
way in which desirable properlies can be 
rellably transmitted from one tree to an¬ 
other. 

` The bright red apples that have lately 
sold so well are largely the product of 
cross-brccding. In nature they may occur 
by chance. Breeders are quick to test and 
grow them in bulk, 

Boskop apples used to be a molıled 
green, and arguably russet, hut nol the 
hybrid red that is now widely available. 

Higl-yield apples with custom-built 
genes can alse be hred 10 malure faster. 
In nature, trees con't bear fruit until they 
are eizhı or ten years old; he latest var- 
ieties betır fruit in their second ur third 
seasun iit the latest. 

Growers use {he simplest of subter- 
fuges, dangling a cuncrele weight from 
shouts that head skyward and pulling 
ihem sideways {unly lateral branches 
bear Iruit). 

The tiste is said not to suffer ils A re- 
sult of these techniques. A large [ruil 
well exposed 1u sunlight will dlwiys taste 
better than û small onê grown in the sltit- 
dow of an uld trve,” says Gustav Engel. 

He is head of the experimental or- 


ن 


2 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 


This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 


384 pages 
420 Illustratlons 
Plastlc-ctlad hardcover 
Dust jacket 
DM 29.80 


Discover Germany through its 296 regional number platés. Giveyour: . Î 


self the pleasure of getting to know iis towns and its country. Ger- 
many has many beautiful sights. : 


This practical book, especially suitablé aş a publicity gift for buslness 


PRAESENTVERLAG HEINZ PETER 


, Would you also be intereşted in other practleal or distingulshed gift volumes? 
Please write and we wlll be only too happy to send you information. 


t has been a good year for apple grow- 

ers in the Rhenish orchard country. 
Growers were badly hit by frost in the 
1984-85 winter but not in 1985-86. 

This year has been ‘a record-breaker 
for both quality and quantity. 

Quantity is, of course, a mixed blessing 
for all but families with just a couple of 
fruit trees at the boltom of their garden. 

There have already been newspaper 
reporls of best table. apples being 
ploughed under. But the 300,000 tonnes 
“withdrawn from the market” to shore up 
prices were grown in France and Italy. 

Both are mass producers of fruit, Lo- 
cal Rhenish apples have luckily not been 
ploughed under. 

Today's apple trees are a far cry from 
the days when we shinned up. the next- 
door neighbour's trecs as children, 

Today's pint-sized trees would hardly 
bear the weiglt of a three-year-old, but 
even a three-year-old would hardly need 
to bother trying to shin his way up. 

Trees stand in serried ranks with fruit 
hanging so low thal a tiny to1 could bare- 
ly fail in the hid to help himself to an ap- 
ple or two. 

Even udults no longer need lo reaclı 
higher than 2.50 ınetres (a little over 8ft), 

Ihars as high as the tallest branches go 
nowadays (and where the first branches 
used to extend from the trunk ycars ago). 

Each pint-sized (ree grows about 40 
hig red apples. Thiety are so lıeivy that the 
irunk needs a stake for support. But the 
advantages for fruit-growers are self-evi- 
dent. Higher yields are more easily 
picked. 

Today's stunted [ruit trees are biologi- 
cal hybrids. Apples uf all kinds — Pip- 
pins, Boskops or Jonathans — grow an 
branches grafled ano ù dvarl {rev 
known as Ml O, the name given tu il by' iı 

British biologist. 


friends, is available’ from: 


KlelststraBe 15 es : 
-. D-4830 Giûtersloh ..- 1 
` Tel. 056241 /3188, Telex 93383 
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Death of a Siemens recalls - 
new-fangled electric light 


Ham vun Siemens, grandson of 
the founder of Lhe Siemens empire, 
has died in Munich at the age of IO1, 
His life straddled enormous changés: 
he grew up in Siemens’ eãfly years when 
the firm's products, elcctric trams and 
electric street lighting were puıting the 


SiüiddeutscheZeirung 


At his death, Siemens had become a 


Hermann Josef Abs. ., I's 
best to keep calm. (Photo: Sven Sinan} 


The banker who 
gave Germany 
back its credit 


STUTTGARTER 


ZEITUNG 


Tr banker who in tlhe carly [95s 
headed rhe West German delega- 
tinn to London to settle the issue ul lhe 
cuuntry's foreign debt, Hermann Jusef 

Abs, has turned 85. 

His efforts as head ol the delegatien 
went a long way lowards restoring for- 
cign confidence in this country. 

In 1948, Abs helped se1 up the Re 
construction Loan Corparation, which 
channels public money 10 Third World 
countries. 

He regards calmness ûs a virtue, "Calnr 
nêss," he said, “does nat make if more dif 
ficult to solve problems with steadfastness 
and firmness rather’ than harshness; wiih 
moderation rather thai arrogance; with 
modesty rather than haughtiness.” 

Abs was horn in Bonn in 1901. After an 
apprenticeship in banking he joined var- 
ious financial institutions, He attended 
evening lectures on ceonomics and law. 

He was appointed to an executive pO” 
sition in the banking house of Delbrütk, 
Schickler & Co in [929, Six years later 
he became a partner. 

At 36, in 1937, he joined e 
Deuischc Bank and téok over the for 
cign.departmenl. : 

Abs played a majur role ;4. 
Deutsche Bank for 40 years. He ws fof 
20 years a member of the executive 


He considered it his duty to perform 


; public services, This.did not mean that 
;he strove: for. political’ position Or ho- 
:nours, but! he was’ always available ® 


advise the governniènt, 
In 1948 he helped set up.the Recor 


¦ struction Loan Corporation and then hé ` 
; went to London with 


the German dele 


metres Or puts in 5,000 metres of rowirig, gation, 1 r os ا‎ 
Whêther in a rowing boat of in hiking In later: yêars 'hé, ised his may and ` 


aets for the. govern” 
her acted, both off j 


: cially and unofficially for Bonn; 


On the occaslon of his 85th birthday, 


. David Rockefeller described. Abs 45 
; “the world's leading banker." . 


Peter Roller 
(Stuttgarter Zeltung, 14+ October 1986) 


; varied foreigi 
; ment. Several limes; 


Hermann. von Slemens... gulded post- 
War recovery. (Photo: Sven Simon) 


37,000 in 1946 to 166,000 in 1956, his 
last year as chairman. 

in the war, he headed an industrial 
organisation. After the war, . he was 
jailed for a short time, but was quickly 
released. 

Since 1968 he has been an honorary 
ınember of the sıtpervisory board, 

Hermann von Siemens was also the 
grandson of the famous physicist Her- 
manr von Helmholtz, who did much to 
promote scientific research and deve- 
lopment. 

For his contributions to science and 
technology Hermann von Siemens was 
given honorary doctorates by the tech- 
nical universities in Munich and Berlin. 
He also held honoary doctorates in phi- 
losophy and engineering 

He did much to promute technical 
Progress, for it was techrtology thit fas- 
cinated him most, rather than manuge- 
InCnt, 


(Sbddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, 15 Getoler 1386) 


Porcelain industrialist battles 
for worker participation 


.., life best learhed 
Up.’ (Photo: Sven Simon} 


2 ا‎ 
not look his 70 years, : 
exercise; five times h 


Rosenthal does 


over the last 23 Yeats’ he ' has 


Next year he hopes to close the gaps ih 


(Hamburger Abendblatl, 22 October 1986) . `. 


leader in new-fangled things like nuc- 

. lear power, computers, household elec- 
trical products, microchips and digital 
communications, 

His fife was closely linked with the 
rise of Werner Siemens, founder of the 
organisation, who was given the, title 
“von. 

Siemens grew and grew until today it 
employs 350,000 and has sales world- 
wide of DM50bn., 

Hermann von Sienıens studied clhem- 
istry, He joined the original firm, Sie- 
mens & Halske, in 1918. In 1928 he was 
appointed to .the executive board. in 
1941, he hecaıme the firm's chairman, 
During his time on the board, telex 
€Onmmunications were developed world- 
wide, It is the extension of this technol- 
ogy that forms the basis of the Siemens 
communications systems today. 

His time as chairman, after the death 

of Carl Friedrich von Siemens, last until 


new power source bn the map. ٍ 
60 years with 
mail-order firm 


Ge Schickedanz, executive board 
chairwoman of the Quelle Gustav 
Schickedanzg mail order firm, has just 
celebrated her 75th birthday. . 

She is a major sharcholder of Gustav 
unl Grete Schickedanz Holding KG, 
ind chairwoman of lhe iulministrative 
hoard of the Quelle trading gruup. 

St yer the hokiing company, that. 
employs 39,600, had sitles of DM10.5bn. 

In 1927 when slie was 15, Grele Lach- 
ner joined the trading conıpany Gustav 
Schickedanz as a trainee. In 1942 she 


married Gustav Schickedanz. 


Philip Rosenthal 
from the bottom 


He takes a lot of 
week he runs 3,000 metres, swims 600 


boots, 


covered 9,600 kilometres, from Selb tb 
Oxford, through the Mediterranéan into 
the Black Şen and to the Danube, . 


his travels between, the Romanian and 
Russian borders and the Danube estuary. 


In the same year that she joinecl the 


1956. This era saw the company devas- 
tated by war and rebuilt. 
„ Siemens los 80 per cent of its plant 
In the war and, afterwards, moved its 
ators from Berlin to Munich 
when it became likely that Ger 
would be divided. , . I 
Hermann van Smens capaunmded the 
group fran 1 war-slocked workforce of 


JP 0"celain, manufacturer Philip Ros- 
enthal is a reformer. He is an advoc- 
ate of worker participation in share cap- 
ital and co-determination, 

Rosenthal, who last month turned 70, 
once said: “You can only be a reformer 
if you have seen the world froni the bot- 
tom of the pile, Exeept, that is, if you 
have not forgotten what it was like dowi 
there or never learned anything." 

Rosenthal was born in Berlin and in 
1950 joined the firm his father had 
founded, Rosenthal AG, as head of the 
advertising department, Later he took 
over production and marketing. 

From 1958 until 1981 he was chair- 
man: of the executive board and since: 
1981 chairman of the supervisory 
board. 

His commitment to co-determination 
and worker share-capital participation 
were why he joined the SPD in 1968. He 
was elected to the Bundestag, where he 
served fur 13 years. 2 

He was Parliamentary under-secre- 
tary under Economic Affairs Minister 
Karl Schiller, but only for 13 months. In 
197 he resigned because legislation for 
worker . Participatiun . iri company- 
ownership Was not moving fast enpqugh, 

He introduced his idens into his own 
tompany in 1963, Now the workforce 
of Rosenthal AG holds 10 per cent of 
the company's equity, 

Rosenthal said: "Money only brings 
lasting happiness if it helps you on and 


ATS 
Grete Schlckedanz, . 
we'll send it. 


.you want it, 
{Phatn: Quelle) 


Gustav Schickedanz company the mail 
urder firm of Quelle was founded. 

By 1939 Quelle had more than two 
million customers and 'a turnover of 40 
million Reichsmarks. The company was 
one of the foremost, pre-war mail-order 
houses, 

At the beginning of 1943 Quclle was 
destroyed in a bombing raid, but three 
Ycars later Grete Schickedanz opened a 

small clothing shop in Hersbruck, near 

Nurenıberg. This was thé First step to fe- 
building the company. 

With her husband, who died in 1977, 
she built up her company to its present 
lending position among European mail- 
urder houses, 

: Quvlle is the nucleus of Schickedanz 
Holding, which includes under its wing 
Schöpflin, ihe chain of furniture ships 
Hess and industrial compunies such as 
Vereinigte Papierwerke and the Putriz- 
ier brewery. ا‎ 

On 1 February next veur Grete 
Schickedanz will hand over the chair- 
nkınship of the mail-order house lo 
Klaus Zumwinkcel. : 

' She has been honoured for her busi- 
ness achievements and social work al 


me ah 
home and abroad, dpahwd 


{Generel-Anzcigur, Bann, 14 October 1986) others.” 
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Professor and THE THERE 
apie. Post-Chernobyl, post-disaster and 
! WIDNINg act .. . atouch of Brave New World . 


-The young Düsseldorf director. aims Fischer-Dieskau 
to.strike a note of horror when he has based a disagree- 
Checker strip the skin off [tai's back to able yet more, at- 
rid him of his biological programme and tractive set -on 
so frce him. ı. . .. naked corpses, a 

After. being skinned alive Itai is able background against 
to ask forbidden.questions,:such as why whieh the actors 
it.all had to happen. were able to pro- 

. The most powerful scene.of this kind ject , themselves 
isthe one in which Bjuti-has a miscarr+ with' grealer effett, 


ا 


٠ juxtaposing over Bolivian 
.  _ Junglein a hang glider 


The film is well acted but ets lost in 
the labyrinth involving the three. Signi 
ficantly ihe working title for the film 
۳ Wy OFpinally Labyrinth. ۳ 

` It will have difficulty following. 
T he German film industry would be Success of Aftnner, bul whieh Ge 
In a sorry state if it were not for film does not have a difficult time 
on and the caški it supplies for achieving success? - 
ctlons. Doris Dörrie is courageo 

At this Jcar's Hof Film Festival, cele. not let herself fall into a ied a 

brating its 20th anniversary, the films Broove, 


Doris Dörrie has been 

prize at the Hof Film Festival o her : 
test production, Paradies, Dûrri 0 
who lives in Munich, is regarded f : 
of the best directors in West- Gem 
Her fm, Afdnunrer, had its its premiet, 


Hof last year and went on to becine, 0 vêr’ 20 Gérmûn-language theatres 


fremendous box-office success, pian to stagé Harald Mueller’ş Tor- 
enfiof (Raft çf the Dead) — as though it 


D oris Dğrrie's success ag aidireaut | hûd already been chosen, the play of the 


were very much television-oriented, all ` Hof is traditi . such that, unlik 
though there were signs that the film- Apprentice e ee ٤ film-makers, she d nt have a Ee t were really thé case, it would 488 and-finds herself holding a handful Director Henning 
Friary ij jive the cinema at the back colleges. The only film of thi {ype q, Dora Dre <; . riding high, (ehox:dja) 1® ance. te Î ggurillforihe season. Co r ra a 
ir minds. this year's Festi ا‎ Ther success of A48) a 5 '‘n-f[an. Slowly disintegrates into its gory consti- tion a more dra- 
e ا‎ 0 he ld not be present sent a With humour it tells the short tale of a A n 0 ant's work, on the circuit, < E OND ba and Basle, were certainly far from "The Basle premiere; directed by Her- marl note, While 
dluts from their current work ins amb] a: e cumentary film-maker, This i EE : bert Mueller from the GDR, staged the Basle version 
of wards of greeting. This year Herba n E 2 mohey Her latest documentary was shown; anda i i a jO IY OF two won ha thE ope i cene Itai, tied up in g PAY wright Mucller's vision of Arma- was, al first, repul- 
Achternbuseh contributed a fow witly  tastrophe, Pleture he has of a ca- Down and ott in America, that hope- edtotheother, o OE Md is mart i bag, is tht 0 ofan inhabit.  Bddun more drily and soberly. . . sive as an dudio- 
scenes from Turkey, ` The shortest: film c f fully’a West German’ television station Viktor, pla ed bı : patie i 2 kt a 2 E . Some links were.hard te grasp in thet visual presentation, 
The festival was opéned with Der student Canadian Kı i Tom another will dare toscreen, ê a res ا‎ yed by Helner Lauterbach,i e و ا‎ E 0 ا‎ py ْPrually horrifying sets designed hy Hei- the Stuttgarl' pro” 
ıvilde Clown by Josef RödI, a film-maker London Film and Tele e the The film gives a.glimpse of the most Angelika. 1a a professor. His wit e e nere he te welcome OY ko Zolchow, while the curt and truvcnt-  duetion triggerel 
from the Upper Palatinate who Hae Fe ORD evision School. His fervent Supporters ‘of the American decided} 0 . by Sunnyi Melles, is a Chec! EET ". edeharacter of the dialogues made what associations with 
gularly contributed since his firt i [Rê and e i was 90 seconds Dream and who ‘are at the same time ‘Th 0 wife, E E El ۳ 2 i 5 happened seem decidedly inhuman. profound uman 
Was shown in Hof in 1976, In the past H 0 life, symbolic figures in American life — ê1 0 ا‎ al fumished ia he sr: AD id ا‎ e 05 phe ha 1 ap- Onc el nige Of lic Basle veri: «ceo: 
Hoinz Badewitz, founder and direc. 0 gas Presented short American farmers, : 1 Odern style in a respectable disti. A 0 û nuclear catastrophe tas MiP” ıs ılyat the kitschily poetic finale was {Allgemeine : 
tor of the festival, said that in this anniy- tors, for e E independent direc- American farmers are the victims of hl rior going WEL e is h stripped downto û few semenecs. ZOE Maiiv:, RadloaGtUNY and: a: pedagogloally Tales Index: fInger In 
1 vou a ple, new British films or the Reagan administration’ Gên Ti hê professor loves his work and put’ i ope OEE. a E „In Stuttgart set designer Mathias 31 Ociuher IvRA) Raft of the Dead. ıİ"hota: Bernebivli-Dresther) 


ersary ycar, the festival formal would from young Amefican directors 


remain unchanged, ers o sleep alone in his' study rather than 


: olicies, The fi : 
Many directors who later achi P Y now find themselves at with hi د‎ Rhi here he fcels there is n~ - 
ach th 4 ith his long-legged, sex-hı gry wile. line, where hc feels therc is uncon : 
chieve € bottom end of the social scale and E uuminated territory that is not inhabited 1986 the music. arranged by Josep M. 


The programme this 
year was made fame, from Brian de Palma 1 So sh 1 im i 
up of 56 short and full-len nade ma to John Cas- they are losing their land „30 she decides to help him into an & ا . ا‎ 
gth films, Savetes, from Mont na. fair. ich i 2 and tortified). ۸ [ ) ی‎ dd n [ Jon Uu n Mm n Duran, fealures rack 'n roll, hippie 
„ıi SEreened over four days with the usual Sayles to the C, ¢ Hellman. John Her previous documentary, made EL a ea ie He rides ا‎ poor, weak Itai's back as I S f1 € a 9 a ca y tunes tinim Hair and schınaltzy light 0 
hey wade through contaminated sludge era refrains — delightfully parelicd and 


4 few last-minute ad anadian David Cronen- three years ago, took a look at women in comes in 8 
: ıo ihe Rhine. from Barcelona’s docklands  Forirmes. 


ditions. berg, were discovered at Hof. prison who had killed 
But, surpri isc 1 
rprise, surprise. things do nol En route they meet Kuckuck, iın old This hald musicil culage, whimvical- 


Hof, howev; $ dircc- Two years a 0 the spotlight fell on 5= Grant cautious 7 Ut situ- 
ever, also highlights direc ¥ 8 8 1 Au Yy enquired about si 
li 


lors. Film-makers whose first works tralian director P; 
i were show : kre r Paul Cox. This 14 i : : turn out qui . The professor : 
E e keep on coming hack, Work iš again highlighted with CE 3 E pair that iriggered off des- iş not EY Pr ls he be man who serves as a guide for Itai, who irst-nighlers at Jêrime Saviury’s ıew Savory. he wild and at ıimes awful ¥ played on guitars. the accardeun and 
year, listi ll (he pj logue index this Isabelle Huppert plays a French girl social E E film she kepr the gins to smoulder with a passion for lae has gone blind. and Bjuti. a young girl Fir ıhe Don Juan Tangu, iu ihe  thetral wzud hum France, has e piu. is tun. The guatilyingly unit 
0 ا‎ al! the films screened at Hof who gradually goes blind after an a Ss Mex constantly in mırd. He follows her dı e . wh whom Checker and Itai fallinlove. Begirschês' Sehaispiélhaus, Hambiutg, joined forces with his Catalan co-author hibited Spanish dancers, singers and ac- 
0 shows how loyal directors In her love-affair with a blind young mun Ii ceing her in Hof it was hard to be- baha BHnbues e e The foursome struggle through to the were more vocal than they had been for Quim Monzoé in shamelessly demolish- tors accompany it at limes provocat- 
eg £ Also shows that the orga- she discovers a new way of son; E A" lieve she was born in 1926, ri E Rhine and float downstream on a raft, ime in voicing both pl d ingthe myth of Don Juan the irresistible  iVely, at times amusingly. 
nisers of the festival have been shrewd Cactus is not ebe NE: Perhaps the only trend that emerged and ries to lure her away from her cles past contaminated Mannheim and 4 disap 0 1 RS lover ر‎ They sing briskly, although the power 
about new film-makers; particularly cautious film bo jı r pul a gentle, from Hof was that the younger a i first Lotte plays it cool, But Vir bomb crater that once wiıs Mainz. tow- Rh brphmic 1 d with They revert to vulgar. popular ver- oftheir voices varies. 
young German directors. iwarenesë OF {hê Mier beyond tion of directors do not 2 ich n ‘o relent, His wife tries to mkt ard Xanten. ّ E ET the ambiva- sên of the material heorme in the The naively amusing, moving stage 
Hof is always full of surprises. Last World, a film that is domi and external thought to social matters. They are not + ‘ome back, but to no avail. They find time for reflection and end- [ent im, iO made by the world streets of Spain long before the well- sets and many colourful costumes, rang- 
Jear it was Doris Dûrrie's Mãnner, belle Huppert, - minated by Isa- interested in the social situation, and | o gan as something quite han of-the-world love stories, episodes’ in êle of five scenes of the sexual ex- known stage versions and Mozart's op- ing from barmaids and tourists via guru, 
made for the Second TelevisionChan. Hof retro {heir protagonists are much more inter- ra, û OTe and more lunatic. Love i which damaged life invariably holds e and journey to hell of an Aids-ra- era. flower children and torero to golem and 
vampire ballet, earned well-deserved 


They also transpose Don Juan to the 


never commonsensical, so the affair can- pride of place. : Dei 
: present day. No laughter and applause. 


P . : ق‎ Pr 8 finish n they are in 
pective was this year de- estedinan individual search for individ- not h : it must Ww each Xante 
.nOt have a happ: ending; hı y 
y en they reac y 


i nel and launched a: 1 ican i 
۰ mel and lau s a suecessful film for voted to the American actress and di- ual happiness, 


: rector Lee Grant. Te : 8 1 
There has been nq equiv ۳ CW Len years ago she Then there are fi badly. : 1 forar i i i 1 ۴ The Catalan dialogues are virtually 
year, although Der. Flieger e 2 by : a Tole in Hal Ash- other-side of hise i ا‎ There is much in Paradies that calls 0 ! fire 0 ا‎ e bie E Bei incomprehensible, but that hardly de- 
: by Erwin Keusch. was. well praised 0 DÊNÊ 13 o2 efore that „She had destroyothers, ` ` uals who mind Doris Dürrie's Miter ins Her, they try to scale the banks of the river: a mean macho in tracts from the overall effect of the joint 
, should do well on the cinema circyit wood's bidckliyt n PIOYed in Holly-  Thisis the case in the fi , which also dealt with f mad amour by mix The pedagogically raised index finger the docklands of production performed by the young 
0 e tale of a young man her alleged left-wing sy pS of 2 Bachmann's Der RI en of come E i ` and the. EYe DEO desire for effect Barcelona. Not for Barcelona company nnd Savary’s own 
0es hang-gliding in the hills. sur- Ea Fi i e Franza ca ut what was aesthetically interesting in are detri tt iction earri- İm the art of se- company from Lyon. 1 
rounding Coburg, ا‎ hile ارو‎ her 0 di 2 Drilliant actress and Schwarzenberg Wit EI yer the previous film is Ii Paradies drained ed E point i in all its Eyan knows the characters and the | 
8 9 He dreams of being able to hang-glide Landlord, ma ا‎ 0 to its fullin The ar the victim of Armin Mueller-Stahl dry; It so lacks wit and humour and the to make in the post-Chernobyl world. ° charm and imagin- lale that is told. Besides, the director has 1 
ت‎ ` from a. 5,000 metre-high mountain over bY, and Neon, ا‎ 0 with Hal Ash- . Directors David Lynch and N 1 1 characters are so stérèotyped: 1 Garishi effects constantly call to mind ative power; he is geared the musical potpourri to optical ef- 
the jungles of Bolivia, : year made by Fr nl of the following dan, who bave brought the most Film 0 Sunnyl Melles has to at melodrama ° the posturing of Expressionist drama. out for grabs at any fects, which are many and surprising, 
With wit and verve Keusch juxta- n Ron: Continued on page 165 m8 1O cally the hysterically jealous wife for % + Bjuti's romanitic reminiscences, tOm- blouse or up any But he tries to achieve everything at 
poses provincial. narrowness. and 5 „` long that in the end she is unconvin# ¦ ' bined with idêas borrowèd from’ well- skirt within reach. once: show and melodrama, acrobatics 
dreams with a sense for great adventure . Her  hüsband helplessly stombles known ‘negative utopias such as 1984, Yet both : society ٍ DE ا‎ 
| which the existence of the dreams is * through the Reeperbahn and, iqihe court” Brave New World;'Fahrenhieit 431 and ' ladies and street i: i i 8 1 : 
۴ ar more important than realising them, „„. Yard where contact with the prostitutes ÎS Clockwork Orange. achieve ai eclectit- walkers fall for him 
1 , Der Flieger is a modest fîlm, but Josef made; hë remains hopelésilytihe profes ism that falls sfiort of dramaticeffect. ; like ninepins, pres? 
سے‎ Rödl's , Der wilde . Clown and Dûörrie's sor. Ir thé ğist®Btéoht era 'suèh'a straight umably .because he! ':. 
Paradies were supposed tq be import- ;, .. „ Thalbach is also unable tp bring the warfing sounds naive ang dated, ` ' "’ has earned. a for... : 
: ant. Both seemed to me to fail albeit in . ` Fight tolich tq this tragi-comedy, to breath ` In thë Dügseldorf ptoduiction'the play tune by. dealing .in, ‘and action, the qaemonie and the par- 
۱ an interesting manner, a breathe of deeper. significance into thê ends on a note different té that öf Mur cocaine. , Money .0dy. 1 : 
: ¢ In his satirical comedy RödI tries to jok TT ms cS eller's original Version. There is 4 fitual and drugs tend, af- The “partisan of total theatre,” as Sa- 
1 describe his homeland as a devastated There is a close connection at the Pê; murder, with Kückiück'a§ the vieti. ` ter all, to’ havê’ a ` vary likes to style himself, had in mind a 
ae. landscape (or region of the séul) be- ” ginning and: the end 'to Joseph: Conrad's He has to die because He did nothing sensual effect, Thie ' persiflage of sexual morals in the second 
!ween {he East-West power blocs, Sun- Heart of Darknéss, Lotte quotes from thi to try and stop the imminent catas- tale begins on All halfof the 20th century. : 
کک‎ nyi Mellcs, who also stars in "Paradies novella that equally describes a work trophe before it was too latê, 7 Souls" Day ¬ and , He coldblooledly roots out the merest 
has the leading role in Der wilde Clin 5 ا‎ i . € (Conrad's experiences in the Belglgn Cor: . Thié king-sized index finger raised in , Don Juan Day —. suspicion of any claim to literary meril. 
with Sigi Zimmerschied, ' ` : کک کر‎ 2: 1 ۳ £ ` gO'Frée Štite) of chaos aid hûriöı ا‎ warnirig was echoed by one Düsseldorf „: 1959 outside: a ,. .In his unashamed delight at bums, tits 
1 Doris Dêrrie, after her enormous : ا‎ ' The literary connéctidn’ remélhs jn he first-nighter who said, after, thë ap , dockland bar. Juan,’ arıd.tangos, crowned by dancers bearing 
Success in comedy, turns to a lover-sio- ۴ foreground in Döğrrie’s-flli; There #% ° plause calmed down, the  aùudierice `" his mate Sganarele a bright red gigantic phallus, he at times 
TY, a man betwecn two women in her . many quotês' in it thafımahiagê to pull il düght not to have applauded because ; - and their girls comes close to the girlie stage revuc or 
ilm. The star from Minner, Heincr ` ‘through with. difficulty. It is also episodl the méssage was obe of warning:  ,' < :.* dance the tango. blue movie, 1 
Lauterbach, is the’ man between {wû and uneven so that it certainly does not gêl. Michael Brain's Düsseldorf prodic- 1 The melody fre- His Don Juan Tango even descends 
women, Sunayi Melles and’ Katkiariidt Profésgor! 0 “û ‘thé êa he iatter” ailudéd toni aims in otliet ways at garish effects + ا‎ : ' quently. . :-repurs, ; :to, the, level, of cheap-thrill suburban 
Thalbacl. : E i Peccadillo: Heiner Lautërbaéh and hh Ke PERE ا‎ and at thè" contrasts that aré left tO i. o. o ites i: 1 ° + oozing with sexual stage he seeks to make fun of. 
down on the Reeperbahn in Pa ies. Katharina Thalbach o . KlausRelite | ı their. own. devices in: the playwright's Bums, tlts, tangos and any skirt within reach. In The Don confolatlons. , Bêl’ .::++: i"i .t. »s Hans Berndt 1 
9 1 : ` (Photo: Della) ... . (Manhheimér Morgen, 24 October 1986) NU U E a Juan Tango: l.i ' r... . :. ‘il! (Photo: Pelcr Pcisch) tween. - 1964 and . < (Mannheimer Morgen, 20 Octaber 1986] 
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In academic terms, and despite uni- 
versily conditians verging on hardship, 
they may be well versed, but they are 
taught little or nothing at university 
ahout public administration, nature 
conservation law and how its provisions 
are implemented. 

Pracuical knowledge in this sceelor is 
expected by potential public service em- 
ployers, Zucchi has found in a country- 
wide survey. 

To gear biology courses more to 
practical requircments of this kind the 
association has called for nature conser” 
vation studies to be introduced as a spe- 
cial subject at a number of universities 
along lines similar to the course already 
offered at Marburg. 

The aim is to cover a wide range of 
practical subjects, such as nature con- 
servation and regional planning, nature 
conservation law, environmental pro- 
teclion and public relations. 

Projects are also planned in which stur 
dents will probe the flora and fauna of a 
specific area in coordination with the local 
authority, thercby gaining an insight into 
rulcvant local authority activities and 
working methatdls und conditions. 

Practical viucation courses with a re- 
gional planning authority and a nature 
conservation department trc to ad(l the 
finishing touches 10 the new-look 
course of study. 


Basic training 


Hremains to be scen whether this ini” 
bitlous project will work as planned in 
Marburg. lt is still under cansiderutiun 
by ihe Lund Educinion Ministry in 
Wiesbaden. 

U, huwever, Mur cugsvrvitin (oly 
gain recugniion as u main subicel fur 
biology students on a par with microb- 
iology, botany or genetics it will be ger- 
erally revaluedl and upgradecl, the asso- 
ciation feels. 

While courses in nature conservation 
as a main subject are only planned at i 
few universities, lectures in nature con= 
servation are to be given in all university 
biology depariments. 

The association is keen to see more 
ecology taught in basic training, with 
benefits accruing for both would-be 
teachers and career biologists. 

Teachers who at universily have learnt 
more than in recent decades about the 
life and ecology of domestic flora and 
fauna can help to ensure that such knowl- 
edge does not decline further in the in- 
dustrialised Federal Republic. 

They can make sure that children 
know their nature and feel responsible 
for its conservation. University training 
in practical nature conservation should 
make teachers better able to motivate 
pupils in this respect. 

Career biologists (who take a mas- 
ter's rather than a bachelor’s degree) 
specialising in nature conservation will 
find it easier to embark on a career in 
practical nature conservation. 

Al present biology graduates face 
stiff competition from graduates in re- 
glonat planning. Departments of town 
and country planning at three German 
universities already rûn special courses 
in nature conservationi, 

Suitably qualified graduates in both 
subjects will net by themselves be enough 
to offset the shortfall in implementation 
of nature conservation provisions, 

Graduates must also be givên' an op- 
portunity of placing their specialised 
knowledge ût the local authoritles' dis- 
posal. That presupposes more appoint- 
ments being authorised. 

Christine Broll‏ 9 ا 

(SildJoutsche Zelkıng, Munich, 17 October 1986) 


M THE ENVIRONMENT 


Lack of biologists and knowledge ‘hitting 
flora and fauna conservation work’ 


have an even harder time of it than Zuc- 
chi, who lectures on applied nalure con- 
servation. In part they have only them- 
selves to blame for their wallflower ex- 
istence in university biology depart- 
ments. 

They often concentrate on theoretical 
considerations of systematics and mor- 
phology, with the result that critics dis- 
miss them as merely counting the legs of 
rare species of insect. 

Paul Priive, association president, 
says far too lille basic research on ccol- 
ogy and nature conservation is done al 
university. 

"Nature conservation rescarch is 
usually nat commissioned until prob- 
lems have arisen," Erz says, He also cri- 
ticises the lack of political commitment 
shown by fellow-members of academic 
slalf. 

“They look on politicians as a svuree 
of funds," he says, "but fail te show the 
lcast interest in pulitics in any other re- 
spect," 

Yet public commitmen seems at 
present to be the only prospect of rais- 
ing funds for what is a negleclcd re- 
scarch sector, 

Heads of depurtment who work in 
close and active collaboration with na- 
ture conservation agencies are less like- 
ly to complain thut research funds are 
simply not available. 

Shortage of funds and a theoretical 
orientation are nften typical of subjects 
with i bearing ON MUTE catiservaliun. 

Botany and zoology courses are over- 
crowded, staff are overworked and what 
they teach frequently has little bearing 
on students’ interests. 

“I imagined," a Freiburg biology stu» 
dent says, “that in zoology courses I 
would learn about how animals live, 
their habitats and the threats they face. 

"Instead we were presented with piles 
of insects İn glass bowls to identify. Our 
main task was to learn their names by 
heart. 

“In the basic course we were mainly 
expected to mug up anatomy right down 
to the smallest detail, Never a mention 
was made of how animals lived." 

Zucchi is critical of widespread 
teaching methods too: 

“Exercises designed to teach students 
how to identify flora and fauna are often 
so remote from their living conditions 
that the knowledge they convey is short- 
lived.” 

Courses with the emphasis on ecol- 
ogy are overrun. Courses in limnology, 
or fresh water studies, at Freiburg and 
Konstanz are inundated with students 
keen to specialise in the subject after 
basic training. 

"The two limnology departments are 
seriously short of cash. Nowhere near 
enough funds are available to provide 
all Freiburg limnology diploma students 
with laboratory places of their own. 

Thal would be virtually a matter of 
course if they were to specialise in hio= 
chemistry instead. As it is, some have to 
buy their own chemicals from the nenr“ 
est pharmacy. ٠ : 

Students of trendier biology specialit- 
les can but smile wanly, feeling sorry for 
fellow-students reduced to stich relalve 
penury,. ' ۰ 

Yet even: biologists who qualify in 
ecology-orientated courses are not ade- 
quately prepared for a career in nature 
conservation. : 


to be fulfilled, said Wolfgang Erz of the 
Federal Nature Conservation and Re- 
gional Ecology Research Establish- 
ment, Bonn. 

He had no intention of triggering 
demarcation disputes with regional 
planners, farmers and forestry officials. 
What he wanted was extra jobs for biol- 
ogists so as to ensure a more biology- 
orientated outlook in local government. 

‘Nature conservation is important, as 


every public speaker is at pains to as- 


sure us, But next to no-one has any real 
idea what necds conserving. 

Few people know what flora and fau- 
na surround them. Not everyone would 
recognise such widespread flora and 
fauna as a dead-ncttle or a chaffinch if 
they saw them. 

“Even school and universily biology 
teachers and students have appalling 
gaps in their knowledge," says Os- 
nabrück University biologist Herbert 
Zucchi. 

But you can't very well protect sOm- 
ething you wouldn't know if you saw il. 
Gertrud Scherf of Munich University 
biology didactics unit has taken a closer 
look at the importance of teaching a 
modicum uf knowledge of the species, 

She tested fourth-grade schonlchil- 
dren'in the Munich area to find nut how 
many plants they recognised and what 
views they held on plant protection. The 
more they knew, the keener they were 
on causervalian, 

The chillren were taughl it vchul to 
recognise more ‘plants and the test was 
repented. Their interest in nature con- 
servation was found to have increased. 

Their showing was even better after 
they had not only been shown plants in 
the classroom but seen them in their 
natural environment on an excursion. 
Girls, incidentally, recognised more 
plants than boys did. 

Nature conservation is neglected at 
school, the Munich meeting was told. 
“How many teachers haye a basic 


grounding in ecology and at least some 
idea of the: species,” asked Gerhard 
Thielcke, “and how many are capable of 
teaching others what they know?" 

University education was to blame 
for these shortcomings, he felt. Practical 
nature conservation was dealt with ina 
very cavalier fashion with both students 
training to become biology teachers and 
students aiming.at a full diploma and 
career in biologyi 

There were, again, many reasons for 
this trend. Classical botanics and zool- 
ogy are out of fashion. Genetics and bi- 
ochemistry are where reputations are (o 
be made and research grants to be 
gained nowadays. : 

“Teaching staff who run courses on 
nature conservation arc often. belittle 
and trealed with unparalleled arrogance 
by fellow-teachers," says Zucchi. 

.. As n university teacher he speaks 
with feeling — on the basis of personal 
experience, 

“Yet you can be sure of your students’ 
interest,” he provocatively adds, “in lec- 
tures on nature conservation; they hav 
long realised its importance," : 

Classical botanists and zoologists 


Nit half Germany's indigenous 
vertebrates are extinct or on the 
verge of extinction, Brown bears, Os- 
preys and salmon are no longer found in, 
Bavaria, and they are merely the best- 
known species that have failed to sur- 
vive in the Alpine state. 

Thirteen bird species alone are dang- 
er-listed as either extinct or, În one way 
or another, no longer extant in Bavaria, 

With many other species of flora and 
fauna facing a similar fate, the 1976 Na- 
ture Conservation Act has failed to stop 
the rot. 

Conservationists feel the provisions 
of the Act are less to blame than the au- 
thorities' failure to enforce them. 

This failure is attributed to a shortage 
of qualified public service staff. The li- 
mited number of qualified nature con- 
servation officers in (he Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany is claimed to be catas- 
trophic. 

At its Munich annual general mceting 
the German Biologists’ Association, 
setting itself the task of bridging this 
Ep, did more than just call for the ap- 
pointment of more nature conservation 
officers. 

Biologists, the association conceded, 
lıad been to blame taa. 


Better preparation 


“We biolngists have missed oppartu- 
nilier of.giving policymakers a thorough 
grounding in ccology,” said Gerhard 
Thielcke, vice-president of BUND, the 
environment and nature protection 
league, 

Biologists themselves needed lo be 
taught more about conservation at uni- 
versity and better prepured for practical 
work, the assaciation said. 

Only about 100 biologists in the Fed- 
eral Republic worked in nature conser- 
vation. They amounted to between three 
and five per cent of local authority na- 
ture conservation staff. 

In Bavaria, the Munich meeting was 
told, not one local authority employed a 
biologist as a nature conservation offi- 
cer. : : 

Not surprisingly, the shortfall in im- 
plementation of the Nature Conserva- 
lion Act is particularly serious at local 
authority (as opposed ta Land or.Feder- 
al government) level. 

“Regional planning and nature con- 
servation policies and. staffing arrange” 
ments in a majority of rural districts," 
the association says, “are characterised 
by ignorance and neglect without equal 
in any other public sector.” : 

As the public sector does not have 
cnough qualified full-time staff it fre- 
quently has to rely on voluntary, part- 
lime support from members of private 
bodies, 

Were it not for this back-up, lhe asso- 
ciation said, essential scientific work to 
ensure the protection of flora, fnuna and 
natural habitats would be impossible. 

At least .two biologists ought, the 
meeting was told, to be: employed by 
cach of the 550-odd rural district au- 
thorities to make official nature conser” 
vation activities at this level more 
competent, . : 

An extra 4,000 appointments were 
needed all over the country if statutory 
Nature conservation commitments were 
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variably suitable for usc in CBSE o 
shock as had been felt. : 
Professor D. H. Lewis of Linköpi, 
Universily Hospital, Sweden, has 
sured the bocly output of catecl 2 
by patients suffering from shock asa 
sult of bacterial infection. . 
At the onset of the crisis he 
concentralions to he unusually li 
gradually subsiding to normal 
Patients whose blood catecholbr: 
counts remained high for a 
time died as a e 1Y length 
This phenomenon has yet to De sats 
factorily explained. All that can be si 
for sure is that cell receptors are fun; 
tionally disturbed in a state of shoek. 
They may release an above-averıy 
and uncontrolled quuntity of catech; 
lamins from their stockpiles. In HBr 
case catecholamins ought ar 
to be administered at 4 u 
Professor Lewis feels drugs will kh 
developed for treating shock, as we lean 
more aboul changes in the smallest Stru 
tures of our bodies, that more specifically 
affect sub-cellular structures, ٠ 
But there was no alternative to cate 
cholamins for the time being even 
though, he said, they didn't eliminate all 
changes in all tissue or in every stale of 
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Wl MEDICINE 


Doubts cast on established 
methods of treating shock 


The higher the elastase count in the 
blood, the likelier the patient is to suffer 
from shock even though his or her con- 
dition might not otherwise indicate the 
likelihood. 

This early warring system is faster 
than conventional laboratory tests. 

Genetic engineering has devised an 
effective antidote, Eglin, to eliminate 
the harmful effect of elastasc. But the 

drug is not yet available in quantities 
sufficient for everyday hospital use. 

In response to shock the body prd- 
duces stress hormones, catecholamins, 
that boost blood pressure and accelerate 
hearlbcat via so-called alpha and beta re- 
ceptors al various points in the body, 

The body tries in this way to redress 
the balance. Emergency medics have for 
years harnessed the principle, using 
catecholamins as drugs in cases where 
treatment is a matter of life or death. 

But a number of findings now indic- 
ate that the treatment may not be as in- 


Germs find a happy hunting 
ground up in space 


This finding has been reached by 
Zürich biochemist, A. Cugoli, from arr 
alysis of blood samples semt into urhil 
un board Spacelab ancl of stumples taken 
from astronauts in spice during the mir 
sion. 

Bacteria are not alone in lending © 


grow uninhibiledly in space, A Fak ' 


medic, H. Planel, und ù Hamburg bor 
ist, D. Mergenhagen, have come dm 
the same effect in experiments 
larger single-cell organisms. 

Like bucteria, they multiply by cel 
splitting. Planel's experiment showe 
them to divided four times as fist I 
space as on Earilı. 

Faster reproduction in space seem 
10 he matched, as it were, by a lowe 
ability lO differentiate. 

The formation ul spures, a reprod 
tion technique used by certain bacteria. % 
a printitive [orm of cull differentiation. 

Coll differentiation is d characteris 
of higher living beings in hat cells tak 
on specific functions, becoming e 
cells, for instance. : ا‎ 

The spore cuntains the same genel 
material as the parent cell but develo 
a slightly different function, Me 
mann has found the ability of bagi 0 
form spores and differentiate cells 0 Pê 
lower in space than on Earth.. rk 

His findings are borne out by he ©" 
of H. Bücker of the German : 
Research Establishment's Cologn€ 
medicine institute and of R. 
Spanish specialist in biomedicine. . ° 

Both experimented with insects ¢8" 
Their independent research and find 
ings confirm a decline in cell differ 
tiation capability in zero gravity. - 


It remains to be seen whether he 


ا 


١ 


أ 
أ 
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same is true Qf highér organisms, SU 
as man, in which cell specialisation 
muich more advanced. 
Interestingly, the different behave 
of celis in space has points İn comm? 
with cell abnormalities in cancer... 
Canter Cells also seem to, prolifer 
at thé expense of their ability lo differ 
afte: : ‘deutscher forschuungsdlenst 
(Bremer Nachrichten, |1 October 1986 


stronauts may be particularly infec- 

ton-prone, initial findings of hin- 
logicul experiments on board Spucelah 
indicate. 

Bacteria were found during the Ger- 
man-led D-I Spacelah mission, which 
took place in auıumn 1985, to multiply 
much faster in space than on Earth. 

White hlood corpuscles, which police 
the body. tracking down and climinating 
foreign organisms, seem to be puralysed 
In outer space. 

This conclusion is reached by Euro- 
pean Space Agency scientist Dr Mes- 
land of the Esa research and technology 
centre in Noordwijk, Holland. 

He outlines the initial findings of “bi- 
orack” experiments on board Spacelab 
in the Esa Bulletin. 

Resulls of experiments carried out 
during the D-! mission were, he writes, 
the first in the history of biological ex- 
periments in outer space that could be 
clearly attributed to space conditions, 

„ Extraneous factors such as accelera- 
tion and vibration during take-off and 
landing could be ruled out because they 
were also carried out in control groups. 

One set of experiments was carried 
Out on Earth, another on board Spacel- 
ab in the biorack, a centrifuge in which 
the Earth's gravity was simulated, 

With separate readings available for 

comparison, Frankfurt microbiologist 
H.-D. Menningmann and an Italian col- 
league, O. Cifferi, have proved conclus- 
ively that bacteria multiply faster in 
zero gravity. 
„ This finding could be a timely warn- 
ing for manned space research, A qum- 
ber of bacteria cause disease and some 
of them seem to grow even more resis- 
tant to antibiotics in space, as a French 
medical researcher, R. Tixador, has 
shown in experiments with the much-re- 
searched microbe Escherischia coli, 

The body's powers of resistance to 
germs seem to forfelt much of their 
strength in space. White blood corpus- 
cles almost entirely lose their ability to 
track down foreign bodies and eliminate 
them with a suitable antibody, 


WEIT. : 
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The problems research scientists face 
were outlined by Professor Peter Gaeht- 
gens from Berlin, 

The findings oi experimental shock 
research so far, he said, relateul solely to 
changes in certain parts of the body, 
such aş skeletal muscles. 

Little or nothing was known about 
how the various functional shortfalls in 
individual organs affect the organism as 
a whole, 

For research purposes the shock was 
mainly triggered by loss of blood or by 

artificial lowering of hlaod pressure. No 
aliention was paid to the many other 
factors that could cause it. 

Experiments were alsu carricd nut over 
a strictly limited pericxl of time and under 
the influence of anaesthetics, making it 

prohlematic to assume that findings might 
be valid in general practice. 

The nore harmful substances are re- 
leased, the worse the course of the com- 
Plaint is likely to be. 

Prufessor H. Frit of Munich tald the 
symposium thal the elastase count (elas- 
tase is a proutein-splitting ferment in ıhe 
pancreas) had proved a useful curly 
warning of shock triggerecl by bacterial 
infection, 


water temperature, precipitation, 


f planning journeys 


and transport. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


supplied the data arranged in see-al-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and 


physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms, 


These figures compiled over the years are invaluable both foı 
lo distant countries and for scientific research. 


Busic fects and figures for every country in the world form a preface lo the 
bles. The emphasis is on the cauntry’s natural statistics, on climate, 


‘The guides ure hundy in size and Tlexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
cammerce, indusiry and the travel trade. 


ل 
Brockhaus‏ 
F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1l‏ 
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hock, triggering a sudden circulato- 

ry collapse, can be a killer. lt was 
the subject of an international syrmpo- 
sium held in Munich in mid-October. 

Shock can of course be caused by 
many other factors, such as loss of 
blourl, a heart altack, infection, hurns or 
allergies. 

Yet the symptoms are fairly uniform: 
low blood pressure, racing pulse, cold 
and chalk-white skin and, in extreme 
cases, unconsciousness. 

These are merely the outward symp- 
toms. Changes nol immediately “visible” 
10 either doctor or patient are more inı- 
portant, determining the patient's fur- 
ther progress. . 

In all forms. of shock, functional 
changes occur in the capillaries, the 
body's smallest blood vessels, und in ad- 
jacent cells, upsetting the balance of 
their mutuil relationship. 

These changes have long been neg- 
lected by medical rescarch because they 
are exlremely difficult to measure in the 
human body. 

Bul the importance of balance in Ihis 
microscopically small world is now ac- 
knowledged. 

Latest research findings were pre- 
sentecl and discussed, with views widely 

differing. at the Munich symposium on 
Shock — Current Line, Mediators, Cell. 

Shock is a complaint characterised, 
regirdless of ils cause, hy in acute re- 
duction in blood circulation, 

The flow af blood supplies body cells 
wilh oxygen, nutrients und ulher agents. 

It also disposes of the end-producls of 
cell metabolism. 

A reduction in blood flow, or circula- 
tion, seriously upsets the process, Cells 
starved of oxygen arc "asphyxiated" and 
dead cells release ù wide ringe of toxic 
agents that inundatv the entire organism, 


humidity, sunshine, 


population, trade 


Four volumes are uvailahle: 
Norih and Soutlı Amerlea. 172 pp., DM 22.80; 
Asla/ Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 


„ DM 1980; 
Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


Afrlea, 130 pp. 
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; (FrankturiekRIndsthan, 24 Octobor-1986) 


Cannot be plgeon-holed ... Gisela 
Schwerdt. (Photo: leutopress) 


victim to the SPD-Greens alliance after 
the recent local government elections. 

Her comment about her football club 

that “it must be possible lo bring things 
inlo order,” docs not apply to politics. 

But she has beer prepared to have A 
go. She went ahead and put up for the 

‘European Parliament without any pro” 
spects of winning, She is the only women 
in the Cities Conference and she put up 
:for the presidency of tle football cluh. 

` Her enthusiasm for her club is obvi- 
ous. She quickly turns to talking ubout 
the team's shaky defence and the catas- 
trophic 1:3 defcat against Forluna 
Düsseldorf. 

She is a local government politician, 
arl lover (chairwoman of the Youth 
Philharmonic Orchestra), socially en- 
gaged and emancipated. She can drive i 
car and is aslonishingly active consider- 
ing she is almost 70. 

No clichée applies 1o her, even in foot- 
ball. A spurts journalist suid in amaze- 
ment: “You can't pigeon-hole her. Cer- 
tainly nat in the ‘We women agains the 


Hed sense: Ane Gesche Olters 
(Allgemzine Zeitung, Mainz. 1# October I YHA 
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perience saying, “that after a period 
when we could afford to live. beyond our 


means, a period of belt-tightening was 


inevitable, if tlıere.is a shortage of cash 
in the kitty,” 

As a housewife she is well aware of 
this. Her attitudes are typically Liberal, 
between social engagement and econ- 
omic feasibility. 

As mayor she praised “increasing bu- 


'siness aotiyity" and' the sensc of pulling 
' «together. in Bielefeld. Typically Liberal 
`. she spoke out for personal initiatives 


not state support, 

She said: “The people of the city built 
it and made it. flourish, not regulations 
from a state legislature." . : 

In her view the free market economy, 
was the driving force for the city's vital- 
ity not the Town Hall.She does not 
mince her words and, aparl from her 
sense of social engagement and her ob- 
vious pleasure at meeting people, she is 
valued for her frankness without being, 
tactless. 

She is critical of her fellow politicians 
saying: “There is too much manoeuvring, 
in polities. We would be serving the 
electors belter if we said strnighl-oul 
what we thought of a situation." 

She docs that and perhaps in local 
politics it is easier lo keep national poli- 
tics out of things so long as they do nol 
affect lhe city's inleresis. 

For example she criticises the SPD 
complaining that “they allow fringe 
groups to bring into council discussions 
matters that have nothing to do with lo- 
cal politics." 

Councillors are there to manage the 
city's affairs and problems, not to deal 
with nuclear urmament and wage prub- 
lems in the civil service. she said. 

She believes that there should be no 
diruptinn ol the division uf respunsihi- 
fitles in government as set out in the 
constitution. 

Gisela Schwerdi, who now leads Ihe 
FDP in the Bielefeld city council, fell 


ا 


e" 2 


She called up 500 Bielefeld firms and 
outlined an imaginative fund-raising 
plan; contributors could promote a 
single player directly, “for personal con- 
tact can be ar inducement. The contrib- 
utor gcts the fecling — that's my man," 
she said. 

She has given a lot of consideration as 
to how to spread her fund-raising mes- 
sage, and goes about her. task like a true 
professional, beginning cach day by 
reading the sparts pages of the newspa- 
pers. 

Her ielea is nol going lo end up as has 
been the case in many other cities where 
players were sold because sponsors had 
gone bankrupt. "lI was horrificd when I 
first saw the books here.” 

As a former mayor.Schwerdt under- 
stands money. Previously she kept 
firms’ accounts, including the bouks for 
her father's roofing firm. 

She joined the FDP in 1953 and was a 
member of ıhe council in the former lo- 
cal community of Senne I. She was dJe- 
puty mayor there and in 1972 she was 
elected to the Bielefeld municipal coun- 
cil and eventually mayor. 

Since then she has come into promin- 
ence through her prudent judgments. 

Afıer the political chiang in Bonn in 


¬ *FY82 she had to put'up with criticisms 


that the Liberals would lend their hand 
to anti-social demands. 
She answered this from her own ex- 


In the middle of the 1960s she wns 
given a job by IG Metall as a lcacher., 
“at a tine when it was difficult for û 
women 10 get an executive posiion in 
unions except in sections {raditionally 
reserved for women.” In |971 she was 
granted leave of absence. 

She had married Georg Benz who 
from 1964 until his retirement in 1983 
was onl the executive board. 

Benz was responsible for youth af- 
fairs, works councils and co-determi- 
nation. Outside his trade union work 
he made a name for himself in the anti- 
nuclear bomb campaign, in the “Cam- 
paign against the Right” and the peace 
movement. 1 

At the IG Metall congress in Ham- 
burg it was clear that he was regarded 
as the Grand Old Man of this political 
movement,’ i. , f |, 1 

„After studying social science and la 
‘bour law at the Frankfurt Institule for 
Social Reseach, where she’ graduated 
in: 1982, Karin Benz:Oyerhage rex 
joined IG Metall as an automation.spe- 
cialist. a 

In this position she haş beer able to 

„; puf 10- good use whaLshe had studied, 

"She has been able to lel works councils 
and shop stewards know of:the effects 

‘of. the qew techro!ogy,‘alld advise how 

..' Jobs, workiiig hethods and production 

` siruetures developed-from 1f can be set 


„ Since: 1984êhe has been runiniig an. 
rganişation shè set-up .herfself. named 
jeg! for Humanishğ Work" 7. . 
° “WolfR Gunter Brilgmann 


A blow against 
anti-academic 
union tradition 


Mi N: 


Child of the. Ruhr. .. Karin . Benz- 
E . ` (Photo: dpa) 


Overhage. 


After secondary gchiQol she studied 10 .... 
be an assistant in a chemistry. laborato- 
cy. She joined'the chemicals; paper,and 

“ceramics union. and represented young : 
:péople .in the union; This determined : 1 
URE GO 1 ` ™ up.with due regard to workers" rights, ' 


‘her later career If {rade unionistni. 


; . On thê recommetidation of the:ehem- 
icals unlon ‘and the workers;.çouncll of 
the firm it whileh she.workefl sie, went. 


K arin Benz-Overhage has been elect- 
ed to the execulive board of the lar- 
gest trade union in the Western world. 

She is the second woman to join the 
leadership ranks of IG Mielall, the giant 
engineering and metalworkers’" union. 

After a disappointing election result 
at the union's congress in Hamburg sal- 
aries and wages expert Hans Janssen 
declined to take up his place on the un- 
ion's executive board. Frau Benz-Over- . 
hage, 44, was elected to fill this gap. 

Her election has brought the solulion - 
of a number of problems that much 
‘nearer. م‎ 

First, the number of women on the 
executive committee is now. two, Sec- 
ond, her election breaks the prëjudice 
against acadenıics, and third, the gener-. 
ation change in the leadership has been 
e d up by ngfelgeling.ap,gleler; hr; 
: f candidale for a ا‎ 
:Finally;, an enduraricê test of ew pol- 
icies and in-fighting wil] bë avoided; . . 
` Janssen was'dropped because he Was 
regarded too far left bJ some delegates. 
from Badeh-Würtlemberg, Bavaria‘and. 
North Rhine-Westphalia... 
` .Frau Benz-Overhage is a .modern 
academic trade unionist who has beer 
linked tthe movement: since she was: 
vey young: 1 dil. i 

, She was elected with the seçond lar 
gest vote after many hours of discussion 
` ‘by the 1G Metall. executive committee 
«and separaîe sittings of regional dleleg«.. 


This is true of several other fllms that. 
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Woman elected chairman 
occer club 


of league s 


69-year-old woman has broken into 
a male domain: Gisela Schwerdt has 


been elected chairman of Arminia’: e 


Bielefeld, a second division Bundesliga 
football club. 

Frau Schwerdt is a former mayor of 
Bielefeld, chairwoman of the Red 
Cross, the German-lsraeli Society and 
the Youth Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Men can be difficult when a women 
breaks into what they regard as their 
territory.Football is a particularly sensi- 
tive area. 

Frau Scherdt’s predecessor, Jörg auf 
der Heyde, said: “The chairmen of the 
clubs in the national league are wild that 
a woman has joined their ranks. 

"They would have preferred two 
aged 34." 1 

But Frau Schwerdt is never at a loss 
for words. In an interview in Sport- 
illusirierte she replied that Jörg auf der 
Heyde had got his sums wrong. “I'm 
69." : 

She has conquered the football world 
with her wit and charm. She can kick a 
ball about herself, and inherited her en- 
thusiasm for. the game from her mother 
who was a devoted fan. 

By profession she.is a book-keeper 
and can do her sums. She said: “It's a 
matter of getting hold of money and that 
will be difficult after the failure to gain 
promotion to the first division." 

As soon as she was elected chairman 
she rolled up her sleeves and got down 


In husiness. 
اس موقو ماوت قري ۰ ي‎ 


Continued from page 10 


Hof, are both fascinated, in different 
ways, with this dark side of human na- 
ture, 

American David Lynch (Eraserhead 
and The Efephanıman) presented Blue 
Felvet this year, that deals with a naive, 
curious young man. 

Neil Jordan comes from Eire. In ûfe- 
Ha Lisa an old man, played by the un- 
beatable Bob Hoskins who was given 
the best actor award at Cannes, wanders 
through a nightmarish London: 

These are two films made in very indi- 
vidual styles. They make no statement bul 
include frames that will remain with the 
film-goer for a long time after seéing them. 

The third outstanding film at Hof was 
the black and white Dowr by Law, by 
Jim Jarmusch, It describes’ a journey 
through the swamps of southern Ameri- 


ca with musicians. Tom Waits and John 
Lurie, and the Italian comedian Rober; 
to Benignix. These last three films men” 


toned. wi rtly be screened in West 
German cinemas. They cani thén becon” 
sidered in greater detail, 


were presented at Hof, suoh as, Hugh ' 
Hudson's: epic ‘Revolution .with Al Paci : 


no,, Donald Sutherland and Nastassja 
Kinski. This filmi is an attempt tO show 
the turbulent times of the American Ci: 


Yil War as ã collective destiny as well as. 


being a vehiclé fora star-studded çast,. 


More can also later.be said aboüt the. 


first film from’ the American actress 


Sondra Locke; Ratbgy, a fairy-tale var- : . 
iation oni the Beauty and the Beast story. . 


: .She's gotta have.it by Spike Lec ought 


1 lo be seen again. It is directed with gfeat. 
! originallty, telling thé story of the love- 


life, of a sélf-confident Amerlean ;¢ 
٤ a. Bodû Friindt 


oy e. 


n .Ë 
. | loured girli... : 
1 | (Sldueitsche Zelturig; Munich, 28 Odtébtr.1986), 
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O sancta elmpliciltas! O; what fun Latin Is, demonstrates ‘professor Wili 
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Stroh at Freleing. - - 


„Latin buffs show there's life 


si ni 


report about 4 trip tö: Iceland arap f 
and another. with the‘natural philosophy 
ofthe Romans. .-... و‎ 

Pupils talked about grammar; there 
was an introduction to Gregorian chud 
songs and a philosophical. discussie 
about things militarytook.place. 

Another group discussed politics an! 
letter writing by the ancient Romar 
There were insights into Roman dancin 
including the so-called helly dance Al 
this was in Latin. 

` An.expert talked: about tlio painiqs 
uf Batticelli. And some cuncernedenr 
selves with Jan Novak, who diedin 1%84. 
Novak, the spiritual father of his lain 
revival, and whose cumpositions almost 
exclusively used Latin texts, 

So; is this all merely another jerk int 
death.throecs of Latin? Or a new begin 
ing? Is Latin today not an afachronibsn? 
Why is so much effort in the. ‘schoo 
spent on a languagethat for many.is init 
terably difficull?.’ : i E 

‘Why the effort when Latin’is spoke 
by so'few,ıwhêén later. its principle.use Ë 
in lectures? Tliese:questions are put tit 
and time again, bıuıt.Latin freaks say tht 
they can ask, iwith- equa! justification 
what use is music? ‘i: 51 “7% 

These new enthusiasts aim lo give le 
Latin image-a hew: polish. Wher a digi 
edrclassics professor dances with’ 
ing.steps on the stage:and Latin texts 
sung,the show'really doos;work:: 11" 

This was instructive. for’ both 
teachers and puplls.who: were ablê 
how. Latin-lessons could be f ر‎ 

. There are:about 10,000 Latte 
in:Germanyiandı about a: اا‎ 
Many Abitur ‘ graçluates:. leave: 
more or less determined ingver again ® 
take:a Latin text in the hand. i ! a 

‘That Tesult,-saysone eonimeilator 


ter between iflve and -riine'years کا راو‎ 
wretched: . iii. i ij 
Efforts to’ enliven the lang 


through’ wark ön thé'stage should haê : 


remedial effecti Musile “and ,dancing 3 | 


considered rexcellent*:media.- fof’ pot, 
Latin ifi another ligtiti r iit ee 
«Students seldoni. hear: from theif 


turens rinfçrmall #poken Latin. i f. 


schools; pupils ‘likewise heanıihforrê 
spoken-Latin şeldön) ': -. 
-.“lt'is thisrkort:bf viclous !cirèle that 
Ludi want to break and intröduce!soê 


. rêalenjoymentirta:the subject: 


`. . yetina dead language 


Ts Latin ‘freaks have‘ again .come 
. Jk. down from their.ivoty- tower. For the 
third time since 1984, professionals: and 
amateurs alike have gathered round a 
Munich professor; Wilfried Stroh; to take 
partin a Latin festival. . ' E 
, A!language said to be dead, and the 
nightmare of generations of schoolchil- 
dren, is being.given a touch of life, 
Twenty five of these‘ Latin lovers met 
at Munich's Marienplatz to sing a hymn 
in the language of ancient Rone. They 
talked together. in Latin, travelled .to- 
gether on the underground tube train lo 
the. outskirts of the city, ‘and from there 
marched to Freising,. the seat of the 
Archbishopric of Freising and Munich, 
on the outskirts of the city, E 
The happy ‘band were overjoyed that, 
as professors, lecturers, doctors, teachers 
and pupils, they were able to experienco 
Latin as a living language, not just asia 
academié¢ subject or,a mental.exercise. 
1 : Many had. travelled. a long way to get 
to Freising’ —. from. America, Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland, A Japanese 
from Kyoto had to call it off because of 
illness. ر‎ 
Ahtonius Sùlvi eame fröَm’ thé Vatican 
where, believe it or not, Latin is in decline. 
So in Freising, the original 25 from the 
Marienplatz had-swelled-to-about 200... ... 
«Jn the afternoon, ‘they all..started éf 
from ‘the Cathedral. through .the towri's 
narrow alleys on a tour. of Freising. All 
the. while teachers ‘and. pupils showed 
amazement ‘at’ How well Latin could ba 
both spoken and-understood. : . ,-. A 
In the evening werè the opening‘ce 
lebratlons; The:Bavarian Edutation Min» 
ister, Hans Maier, was there; so 'was 
Freising's mayor, Adolf ‘Schûfer. and..a 
prelate, Michael Hock, . .., , ,. 
` It-bêgan with dancing to the sounds of 
A song.being sung in Latin — Bernadette 
Sehnyder,. Professor Stroh and his assis¬ 
tant, Jürgen Leanhardt. performed a: sort 
of classical scholars’ ballet... . .. | mt, 
Seldom could Latin be.heard delivered 
with-such verve, It wag:precise and. har» 
moanious. The!! scenario:: had -ancient 
heathens of the. Roman: era meetitig up 
with-Çhristians from a. slightly later era. 
Between. the two, a:real, humanitafjan 
compromise was reached to the..sounds 
of rollicking and rhythmic music and-in- 
dividual or collective singing... ,..1. .-1 
: ‘But-there was work as well. One wor! 
group busied itself; for exarhple, with çok 
loquial..Latin while another preparéd a 
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Therapy with a one-two and 
a change-your-partners. 


‘In the third year, the’accent becomes 
more practice-oriented — in clinics with 
psychiatric and neurology departments. . 

They also work in old people's homes, 
accident wards and in rehabilitation cen» 
tres for people with heart and circulation 
conditions, ,.rheumatic complaints and 
braininjuries.. ıı. . , ي‎ 
. They also work in the-fields of psycho- 
somatics and addictive illnesses where 
dlance-therapy has plenty of scope. 

. Training for dance therapists ends 
witha written, work. fora diploma and a 
practical examination... . E 

The first 36 graduates wil! receive their 

diplomas:next month-and- will then g0 out 

and put tlıcir knowledge into practice, -ı .: 

.ıWally Kaechele explains the fundamen- 
tals.of dance therapy: “Dance is a language 
withotıt words. When 1 give form to.what I 
have and what I feel within me, I express.it 
in such a way thatit is dance." : 

` Thesê days there were so. many 'trou* 
bled people who were unwilling.Or un+ 
alle to talk about what was wrong, 

: There, atthat point where discussion 
as 4 therapy reaçhed its limit, was where 
dance-therapy began. The first step Was 
to observe the patient's movements. ‘This 
charted: thoughts and.-feelings. Tensions 
and inhibitions became-visible, : 

. Kacchele: “The body doesn't lie." Ey- 
ery person had individual movement 
characteristics — how he or she Sat, got 
up. walked, in bearing and gestures. - 

The job of the therapist was to analyse 
these-moyements ‘and ,be. able to recog” 
nise the frame of mind at that instant anil 
be able to change it, O Ee 
: A good dance therapist, says, Kae- 
chele, is an observer, an analyst, a danc- 
Ing partner,:a person who can be‘ looked 
upon as a model, a conductor, a catalyst 
And:an:empathetical person, This was al} 
necessary to release the movement-reper+ 
toire of the patient, . -., و‎ 

..Dancertherapy helped..the patient to 
learn to feel at. home within the constric- 
tions of emotional potentialities. and 
Within-the dimensions of his or.her sub- 
stantive:circumscriptions,.. ر“‎ 
: A person also learns to. liberate him 
or herself from stress and other influ- 
ences,in order to be better able to resolve 
conflicts of féeling, ., a oe 

. A trainee who has almost. completed 
the course says: “Getting.to-Know and re+ 
cognise yourself is an .impottant..aim of 
dance-therapy. «A. person who knaws 
him- or herself can develop his capabilit- 
es İn all areas aver recognised limits. — 
asacompjete persan, . :, .. 

„. "His feelings of self-esteem and his;ca- 
pacity to make contact with his environs 
ment grow." e 2 

Kaechele: “Dance-therapy.makeş çlear 
to, people in wheelçhairs..what extent 
movement .is, still;possible. Itidoosn’t re- 
venl what a handicapped person ,cannot 
do. What he or:she. çan. do is, .through 
dance-therapy,- put into QCLON .. ; < 

In çrder to show People’a realistic. pic- 
ture of what a çarcer aş a dance therapist 
involves, the BVF: (the controlling, orga- 
nişatjon) is holding.a, sories.qf weekond 
Seminars in various parts of.-the .coun- 
try-Attendance at one, of: these seminars 
also .coynls aş.a condition for admittance 
to tho Monheira academy as a student. 

Like In many fields, there are more ap¬ 
pllepns than.can be açcepleh, ..;, 


4 

٤ ‘ain Helga Hotz.. 

lur" ı «(Deutsche Allgemeines Şonntagsblatt, 
Ianmburg, 26 October 1986} 
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WY henêver'there is thë opportunity lo 
pass a message on through the bdily, 
then that opportunity šhoulcd be used, ays 
ari'exhortation‘written ona piece of tard» 
board stuck on a Wall at a dance-therapy 
academy in tle Rhineland, ` : ‘ ... 
` ‘His an exhortation from the students 
at what is'Germany’s only such academy: 
There are nıany sorts of daneihg, aiid 
lılthough dancing as a therapy is becom- 
ing better known, it still has a long way to 
Bo loiget full recognition ias:a method o 
fealmehl. ' vi mi yu ss 
The beginnings ‘of daniee therapy’ go 
back to the:1940s-when clancers learnt a 
now [orm df expressive; creativd dancing 
fron the legendary Mary Wigman. 
But the Nazis. Interrupted develop- 
ment ofthe art and- almost all the expo» 
nents emigrated: to’ the. Unitecl ‘Stalos 
whero they continued their workrand'dis- 
covered fûr themselves tlhe liberating ancl 
eurative effects unleashed. by the cerealivo 

Htercourse wih ‘heir dxperiences’ and 

vmolions upon their mental condition. . - 

From experiencing the therapeutic va- 
lhe ort their own bodius, the next step was 
tıinking about üšing dance.as’a means aڑ‎ 
helping other people. The idea of dance 
therapy was born. 

"Soon more and more psychologically 
varied “influences emerged and, frûni 
these, the theoretical basis of dance thers 
apy emerge. Since 1970, more than L3% 
American universities have introduced 
training courses. . - .. ك‎ 

“Germany is lagging bohind, Buta deci. 
sve step was taken in October, 1987, 
when in Monheim, ‘between Düsseldor 
and Leverkusen, on the Rhine, the first 
specialist dancing school for therapy-was 
founded and:recognised by the state as a 
finishing school. . . و‎ 

.. This -sthoal is still the only ‘training 
centre in :the whole of Europe where a 
dance-therapy certificate can be ac 
quired... .. ا‎ 8 
‘- Head of.the school is Wally.Kaechelc, 
who is also-the.president of the German 
organisation controlling dance.therapy. ‘. 

. For L6 years, she worked in.a.tradi- 
tionak dance. school and on her own in¬ 
Mtiative, worked with slow-learner, ill and 
handicapped children. . oe et 

:` She naticed a.distîhcı «improvement in 
their behaviour patterns and ‘more deci, 
sivertess in their movements. ... . . , 
.fn:1977..she went lo Canada to study 
under . professor. Juliana. Lau, at York 
University in Toronto + the first seaf iri 
dance therapy.anywhere! ı1 ... ,»,., 

Back in Germany,-.Frau ..Kaechele 
talked. about what she: had learned: at 
medical congresses and: university semir 
nars. Eventually, the centre of Monheim 

Jdased her premiseş.for an academy. i . 

Eighty students .between. 22.and. 40 
fron all .Qver. West Germany and from 

Austria and, Şwitzerland, have .atiended. 
They are instructed by a permanent staff 
of four lecturers ajd,betwcen eight and 
10 tqmporary Adeçlurers,: mostly from the 
United Stales and Canada... . .. 9 
., Students must, havc .reached roughly 
{he equivalent-of Ahitur levol,:or univers- 
ilyigntranco,. But, others can gain ndmilt- 
ance if they have completed. studics .in-a 
career relalcd to psychology, pedagogics 
or «lance, and art, A, knowledge qf danco 
is essential. The course lasts threg.yoars, : 

, In.the first two years, the accent iş.on 
such things as analomy, Physjology, pa; 
tholqgy, psychology, dance ‘and move- 
ment, didaçtics and ehoreography, ..... 


